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PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNING, 


By RUSSELL BATON. 
Office over Granite Bank, Water St,, Augusta, 





The Hero. 
My father was a farmer good, 
With corn and beef in plenty ; 
I mowed and hoed and held the plow, 
And longed for one and twenty. 
For I had quite a martial turn, 
And scorn’d the lowing cattle ; 
TI berned to wear an uniform, 
Hear droms and see a battle. 
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My birth-day came, my father urged, 
But stoutly ft resisted ; 

Mr sister wept, my mother prayed, 
But off I went and "listed. ~ 

They marched me on thro’ wet and dry, 
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We met the foe—the cannons roared, 
I'he crimson tide was flowing, 


JOB PRINTING, 


of Family Paper; Devoted to Agriculture, Mechani Aris, General Intelligence, &c. 



































The frightful death-groans filled my ears, 
Such as Catalogues, Wedding and Visiting and Business noes eee wes mowing. 
Cards, Shop and Hand Bills, Blanks, &c. &c., Ali “> ~ + red ae 
Neatly executed at short notice. V 0 L . X I Il. A U t U S T A ’ T Hi UR 8 D A Y, N 0 V E M BE R 13, 1845. NO. 4 6. I phot yayl. o Giitbeamn 
erm li me OF cio re mae S A SE Se oe sain Pea Then hobbled home on crutches. 


























[Western Reserve Mag. 
Mode of Slaughtering Animals. 

I have felt it a duty of humanity to inquire into 
the mode of slaughtering animals, with a view to! 
discover if there be any way of lessening the suf- 
fering necessarily inflicted. When it is considered 


The Farmer's Saturday Eve. 


The giory of the setting sun 
Emblazons forest, field and plain; 

It clothes in gold the lonely hill, 
And glitters in the waving grain. 


The Perfect Mechanie. 


“T have learned my trade, sir, snd what more is 
now wanted? | have served seven years, and it is 
a pity if I must still keep on learning. Is there to 
be no end to learning a trade 2” 





ly seeded down? 
The expense of growing crops of grass, must be 
much less than cultivated crops in general, and we 


“a } 4 : wr of day falling in dry seasons, om lands late- | 
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Metullic Resources of the United States.—Iron iw 
the most abundant metallic mineral our country al- 
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think it may be safely asserted that — yields a that from thirty to furty thousand animals, poultry The peasant wending homeward now, This is the language we daily hear from the ma- pe a wee o rey yayen the value of the gold 
vastly greater clear profit, than any kind of grain and game not included, are put to death weekly, for Eonene Saning one's o" pen k son, who builds more than half his chimneys wrong prodaced * ‘the Dai . os gag of ell the = em 
grown among us. And shal! we not think of the ex-| the supply of the city of London alone, it becomes | Sots the balaw ‘ end up. This from the carpenter, who makes his at ts ee ee 


And smiling, greets the balmy breeze. every State of the Union. 


| The most valuable mine is one in Sailsbury, 
|Conn., which yields 3000 tons annually. The 
mines in Duchess and Columbia counties, in the 
State of New York, produce annually 20,000 tons 
of ore; Essex county 1,500 tons; Clinton 3,000; 
St. Lawrence 2,000; Franklin 600 :—amounting in 
value to more than $500,000. The valne of the 
iron manufactured in the United States in 1835 was 
$5,000,000, in '37, 7,700,000. In Ohio 1200 square 
miles are underlaid with Iron. A region explored 


cellent manure which is the result of large crops of |* gfave question of humanity whether any, and if | 
Weis ald aici f . | any, what amount, of the physical suffering neces- 
grass: this should stimulate every farmer to active) garijy incident to such operations, can be saved. 
exertion. ' ‘* The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
But is every part of our wide spread country In corporeal sufferance finds a pang as great 
equally well calculated for the growing of grass mri frre hd gn geal _. 
© fs then icht ask th ian} The moral influences of the employment, in this | 
crops? Mr rainer, Wwe might ask the question, '§ | case, are certainly deserving of consideration. The | 
the growing of crops of grass equally profitabie in | notions of former times were such, that a Dutcher 
every section of our country? It may be a task to | was not allowed to sit as juror in a trial of life and 
answer this question satisfactorily. In Maine we | death. [ cannot sympathize in these prejudices ; 





door and floor joints with a view of Jetting the air 
circulate freely—who puts up his gutter that is so 
true and level that the water is at a loss what course 
to take, at length it runs over on to the plate, and 
thence inside the rooms, saving us the trouble of 
sprinkling the floors to lay the dust on sweeping 
the house ; the paper and the carpets are moistened 
2 and the moths are obliged to scud for their 
ives, 


The blacksmith, too, is ready to say he has learned 


His weekly toil is ended now, 
The eve of Saturday has come ; 

It cheers the valley and the field, 
And gently stills the busy hum. 


“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 








Wintering Hens, 
To the Editor of the Maine Farmer: 
Dear Sir—As a young friend of the writer is 
just beginning to raise a Jarge number of hens, for 
the purpose of selling their eggs, (making this his 
business,) he has written to me to ask you to be so 


While thus all nature sinks to rest, 
Who, like the man that tills the soil, 

Can feel the joy that nature gives, 
Whilst resting from bis weekly toil? 


For while he rests his weary limbs, 
And mingles in the social room, 


his trade. 
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kind as to publish, as soon as you can, in your val- 
uable paper, the best directions you know of respect- 
ing the care of hens through the winter, and the 
best mode of managing them. He takes your pa- 
per, and will be glad to see an article of this kind 
in it, which would, doubtless, be useful to many. 
Respecttully, A Constant READER. 
Notre.—We must call upon some of our sub- 
scribers or friends to help us, in this case, for altho’ 
we have been in the habit of keeping hens, it has 
been after the old fashioned “ helter skelter” way 3 
that is, for the hen to take care of iself, and ran the 
risk of freezing to death in the barn or roost during 
the winter, or any chance shots they might receive 
from the neighbors they trespassed upon in the sum- 
mer. The brisk demand for eggs, makes a new era 
in henological science, and we should be glad to 
hear from those who have had experience in the 
new improvements in the system of feeding and 
The best success that we ever had dur- 
ing the winter with hens, was at a time when we 
fixed them a roost in the top of a warm piggery, 
where they could be on hand when the pigs were 
fed, and partake of the warm swill two or three 
tines per day, and could lie warm during the nights. 
But we once had occasion to notice the success of 
“an old witch,” who lived in a cottage, and kept 
” with herself at 
he fire place, and roosted by the side of the chim- 
} They were 
frisky and happy all winter, and laid eggs abun- 


housing. 


hens. They had “ equal rights 


, where it was warm and smoky. 


P| rnthy. 

We couldn’t recommend this mode, and yet the 
lint of keeping them warm and comfortable by a 
fire or stove, is worth following. 

Col. Moulton, of Porter, Oxford county, informed 
us last winter that he had good success with his 
hens during the winters, by having a good warm 
roust, and feeding them attentively with grain, and 
some fresh animal food, such as livers; and also 
cabbage, cut small. 

Will some of our friends give us a sketch of 
their experiments and experience in this business ? 

Eprror. 





Grass Crops. 
To the Editor of the Maine Farmer : 

Certain knowledge of facts relating to ayricul- 
lure, is of immense importance. Extravagant the- 
ories have sometimes been promulgated by agricul- 
tural writers—these, it may be supposed, must have 
produced evil rather than good. But it must not be 
forgotten that agriculture is @ progressive and an 
experimental science. Even false theories may be 
possibly a means of ultimately or indirectly acecom- 
plishing some good purpose. It has been observed 
that “the most necessary part of learning is to un- 
learn our errors,” and if we never imbibed errors, 
we should have none to unlearn. 

A few years since the subject of growing roots 
as winter food for cattle, largely engrossed the at- 
tention of farmers and agricultural writers. It was 
often asserted that the growing of rcots was an ea- 
sier and much more profitable mode of procuring 
winter support for live sthck, than the scythe and 
the pitchfork. The public mind became warmly 
excited—many no doubt were visited with golden 
dreams, and realized, in imagination, an abundant 
flow of wealth, But grass is the cheapest food for 
cattle, horses, and sheep; and grass crops are not 
only more profitable than root crops, so far as dol- 
lars and cents are concerned, but the least exhaust- 
ing, and the most improving crop grown in our 
country. 

In reasoning upon subjects relating to the inter- 
ests of our own country, we should often refer to 
foreign countries. Very well—what of the grass 
crops of Great Britain ? If the assertion had been 
made, that the grass crops alone, of that famous Is- 
land, exceed in value its entire commerce, whieh 
stretches throughout the Globe, we should have 
been startled—nay, we should have denied the as- 
sertion at the threshho!ld. But that indefatigable 
friend of the farmer, Colman, assures us that this 1s 
a provable fact. 

If, then, the growing of -grass crops is a source 
of such vast prosperity in Great Britain, we may 
well ask the question, what can be done in our own 
‘country? Here, science, practical skill, industry, 
capital, enterprise, and even genius itself,tmay find 


an ample field for exertion. Every advance made 
in the skillful management of grass crops, is so 


much added to the public prosperity. 
I am aware that the highest attention should be 
paid to the making of manure, and-that a good sys. 


tem of rotation or changing crops should be prac- 


ticed. By so doing the farmer may increase the despondency, and try again. Zounds! if yor vt 
bulk of his grass crops, and this we consider proof ; 


positive of a growing prosperity. 


One great advantage to be considered, is that 
crops of grass are not liable to disease, like many 
other crops. Grass, indeed, may sometimes suffer | 
in extremely dry weather, but I believe that lands 
that are tolerably fertile, and often brought under 
the plough, invariably produce good erops of grass, 
even in the dryest seasons, Who ever heard of 


are under the necessity of feeding our live stock 
from the barn, nearly or quite one half of the year. 
In the Southern States much less hay is required, 
but more summer feed is necessary. 1 am inclined 
to think that the growing of grass crops, either in 
the form of hay, or grass for the summer feed, must 
be more or less beneficial to the soil, at the South 
as well as at the North; and the ploughing-in of 
grass crops to enrich the soil, may ere long place 
the agriculture of our common country, upon a very 
high standing. J. E. Roure. 
P.S. Ido not eschew the growing of root crops, 
if not carried to too great extegt. J. E.R. 
Rumford, Nov. 1st, 1845. 








FatLure oF THE Potato Cror.—Once more we 
repeat our thrice confirmed conviction that to al- 
ternate frost and rain must be attributed the failare 
of the potato crop; and of the soundness of our 
conclusion we obtain abundant proof from the col- 
umns of some of our cotemporaries who differ in 
opinion with us. Thus we find Mr. W. R. Meads, 
of Kinsale, stating in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle” 
of Saturday last, that “the disease was first observ- 
ed there on the evening of the 8th inst., which was 
a very hot day, succeeding a slight hoar frost.” In 
the “ United Gardeners’ and Land Stewards’ Jour- 
nal,” too, Mr. J. Barnes, of Bicton Gardens, Sid- 
mouth, Devon, says :—“I never felt the cold more 
severely in the month of March, than I have done 
this season, during the last two weeks in July, and 
the two first weeks in August, usually most severe 
from half-past three to half-past four a. m.; and I 
certainly never previously observed the morning 
frosts so severe at that season of the year.” We 
could cite a mass of evidence to the same effect, 
but that would now be of little use; let us rather 
turn our thoughts to suggesting remedies for the 
evil. 

In the “ Dusseldorf Gazette,” it is stated that “a 
farmer living on one of the estates of the Duke de- 
Aremburg, near Dusseldorf, has discovered a mode 
of preventing the rotting of potatoes, and even of 
curing it when it has already commenced. The 
method is very simple; it consists in merely har- 
rowing deeply the earth in which the tubers are 
planted, so as to produce an evaporation, which will 
diminish the fermentation caused by humidity,” and 
it is added that the plan has proved completely suc- 
cessful. Let it be tried wherever it is nut now too 
late. 

In our publication of Monday, we quoted from the 
“ Moniteur” a proposition for preserving from de- 
cay potatoes partially tainted, by a sort of semi-bak- 
ing, in an oven heated to 64 or 65 degrees of Reau- 
mur, (about 180 of Fahrenheit,) and the plan, like 
that of converting them into fecula,—or arrow root, 
—may answer very well on asmall scale. We 
would recommend slicing, stringing, and hanging 
them in kitchens and outhouses, as apples are man- 
aged in America, as a means of saving a part of the 
crop, in addition to the two first described methods. 

{London Freeman’s Journal. 





Mr. Cray’s Farm in Kentocky. A corres- 
pondent of the Cleaveland (Ohio) Herald, who is 
staying in Kentucky, gives the following descrip- 
tion of this farm: 

Mr. Clay’s farm contains about 800 acres; and 
in all my wanderings, including even New England, 
I have never seen the same number of acres ina 
body, as handsome, as productive, as wel] fenced, 
and as well cultivated. His woodland is cleared of 
all underbrush and dead wood—his fields are en- 
closed with good fences, with the top rails ail on, 
and not a weed or briar in the corners—his hemp- 
fields, &c., are prepared with the skill and care of 
a thrifty farmer—and he has a ten acre lot of corn, 
upon which he has bestowed extra labor and atten- 
tion, with the view of obtaining this premium. 

Then there are his fire-blooded cattle, sheep and 
horses, apportioned off into lots, according to age, 
and the use and purposes for which they are de- 
signed. Indeed, there is no spot in or about his 
residence or farm that will not furnish evidence of 
his being a thrifty and practical farmer. True it is 
that I bad read and heard much of Mr. Clay as the 
“ Farmer of Ashland,” but I regarded him as what 
is termed “a gentleman farmer”—as one who had a 
farin, but knew little and cared less how it was cul- 
tivated. But let any one walk with Mr, Clay over 
his broad acres—notice his intimate knowledge of 
every thing pertaining to farming—hear him relate 
how he prepares and improves his stock, and yearly 
renders more and more productive and profitable 
his extensive plantation—and he will then see with 
his own -eyes that one of the best, practical and 
most useful farmers, in this or any other country, is 
Henry Clay, the farmer of Ashland; and he will 
also see and learn that the best butter and cheese 
in the Lexington market are made by Mrs, Clay, 
the wife of the “ Farmer of Ashland.” 











Youne Men, Hevp Yourse.ves.—“Providence,’ 
we are told, “elps thein who helps themselves.” — 
A true proverb, and worthy to be stamped on every 
heart. Passing on through life, you will find many 
a stream that will cross your path—but don’t sit 
down and mourn, If you can’t wade across, throw 
in stones to stand upon, or bring forth a dead tree 
from the forest, and you will soon make a bridge. 
and be safe on the opposite side. ay you are 
opposed in your project. Don’t stop—don’t go back 
|—meet_ the opposer—persevere and you will con- 

quer ; Providence will assist you. You have failed. 
in business—come out from under 





help yourself and persevere you will do noth 
leks cuban Daered _ we. 


ot | uring 16 inchesthrough. Also a single root, trom 
, | cabbages, each about the size of the early York cab- 
be | 


but any practice, which tends in any degree to 
render us indifferent to the infliction of pain, even 
in the case of a dumb animal,—any practice bor- 
dering upon cruelty,—canpot be without its perni- 
cious effects upon the temper and character of per- 
sons accustomed to it. It may seem to some per- 
sons a ridiculous squeamishness, but I confess that 
I never see cooked animals brought upon the table 
as near as possible in the form of life, whether it be 
game or any thing else, without a painful disgust, 
which [I find it impossible to overcome. It isa 
mysterious law of nature that animals should feed 
upon each other; and certainly, as we cannot doubt, 
like all the laws of nature, a beneficent Jaw; but it 
is the ferocity of a tiger, and not becoming a man, 
which delights to regale itself with the warm blood 
of his victim; and though I am no Bramin, I wish 
always that the food which I eat should be as far 
as possible separated from all associations of life. 

Sheep are slaughtered by thrusting a straight 
knife through the neck, between its bone and the 
windpipe, “severing the carotid artery and jugular 
vein on both sides,” by which they bleed freely, and 
life soon becomes extinct. They are kept fasting 
twenty -four hours befure death, as it is said that, if 
killed upon a full stomach, the meat is not so agree- 
able to the taste, and sooner passes into a putrid 
state. Sheep are placed here upon a cradle or 
stool, to be killed, as with us. [am not very well 
able to describe the mode of cutting up and dress- 
ing, further than to say, that it exhibits remarkable 
neatness ; that meat, as far as I can observe, is never 
blown; and that the carcass is not, as with us, slit 
duwn by the back-bone, and so divided into four 
quarters ; but a piece nearly square is cut from the 
loins, termed here a saddle of mutton, which is 
esteemed a more choice part for roasting than the 
leg, and is always a favorite dish upon an elegant 
table. The butchers, or cooks, have likewise a 
habit, not certainly general with us, but much to be 
commended—that of separating the joints before 
the meat is cooked, which greatly alleviates the 
difficulty of carving. 

The mode of slaughtering cattle differs from that 
of slaughtering sheep. Some gentlemen, a few 
years ago, interested themselves much on this sub- 
ject, on the sole ground of humanity, and experi- 
ments were made of killing the animals by driving 
a sharp instrument directly into the spinal cord, back 
of the horns; but, although the animal fell instant- 
ly, yet the convulsions continued much longer than 
when he was killed by being stunned, by the for- 
mer method, and it was reasonably inferred that, 
the suffering, therefore, was much greater.—This is 
said to be the mode adopted in the slaughtering es- 
tablishments in the neighborhood of Paris, “where 
a sharp pointed chisel is driven, with a smart stroke, 
between the second and third vertebre of the spine; 
insensibility immediately ensues, and the blood is 
let out by opening the blood-vessels of the neck.” 
Besides the objection made above to this mode of 
slaughtering, it 1s said the animal does not bleed so 
freely and entirely as when stunned on the fore- 
head, as by the former method. The present mode 
of killing is by bringing, by means of a ring on the 
floor and a rope passed round the foot of the horns, 
the ox’s head to the ground ; and he is then struck 
on the forehead, not, as with us, by an axe witha 
flat head, but with asimilar instrument, with a point- 
ed end, two or three inches long, of the size of the 
small finger, this point being hollow, and with sharp 
edges,—and this is driven directly into the upper 
forehead. The animal falls at once; this point is 
immediately extracted, and a wooden pin, of about 
the same diameter, is driven into the wound, and 
torced into the brain or spinal marrow, and the an- 
imal dies at once. I am not certain that this is an 
improvement upon the mode of killing which pre- 
vails with us; though the killing of an ox, with us, 
requires great adroitness and great strength ; other- 
wise, the blows require to be repeated, and much 
suffering is inflicted, which it would seem might be 
avoided. The English method might be tried; and 
if it has any advantages to the sufferer or the exe- 
cutioner, | cannot doubt it would be adopted. 

Calves, as | have observed, are not killed under 
six or eight weeks old, and they are bled daily for 
a week*before they are slaughtered. I do not know 
that is a very painful operation, but very little seems 
to be gained by it. They are killed, as with us, by 
cutting their throats across. The manner, however, 
in which they are often ay through the streets, 
piled into a cart lengthwise, by dozens, with their 
heads hanging down as they are jolted over the 
pavements, is perfectly shocking to humanity, and 
deserves the interference of the benevolent society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. It is suffi- 
ciently humiliating to feel, that in nothing does man 
more need watching and restraint, than in his treat- 
ment of the helpless and defenceless. 

It is a subject certainly worthy of concern, Itis 
no affectation of sensibility, though by some it may 
be deemed a morbid sensibility, to say, that the sub- 
ject is a painful one. The passion which one some- 
times sees excited inthe killing of animals, and the 
utter callousness and indifference with which some 
persons go abont it, to whom the work is familiar, 
are very far from boing pecererie features, either 
in temper or conduct. The sightand smell of blood 
excite an instinctive horror, even among the infe- 
rior animals ; and ary man who contributes, in any 
way, to alleviate pain and suffering, even among 
the lowest of sensitive existences, and to prevent 
cruelty, more especially tothe dumb and defence- 
less, need not feel that he has lived wholly in vain. 

[Coleman’s European Agriculture. 


We have received from Mr. Wm. Bricher, a mam- 
moth cabbage, weighing nearly 30 Ibs. and meas- 








which have grown five handsome and _ well headed 


Mr Bricher, who left a confectionary establish- 
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.| cessful in the business. He has sent us some of the 


ment two years ago, for the occupation of farming, 
upon which he entered withont experience, simply 
as a book and ne farmer, bas been very suc- 


ae 


the White Altringham Carrots, of which he has’ 
raised on a quantity of land at the rate of 2 





A 


, 
}bushele, at 50 Ibs. to the about 
tons to the acre.— [Newburyport Herald. 





Kind nature makes his verdant fields 
To smile, and growing grain to bloom. 


Fond prattlers climb upon his knee, 
And tender accents greet his ear ; 
Bright smiles without reward his toil, 
And smiles within make joyful cheer. 


Give me the farmer’s happy home, 
So free from dread corruption’s wile ; 
Yes, let me breathe the balmy breeze, 
Where rural joys ’midst he ; smile. 
[Ohio Cultivaior. 





Irrigation and Deep Ploughing, 

These must generally be adopted in our country. 
We blindly follow our British ancestors in neglect- 
ing the former without reflecting that sunshine is 
almost as rare in England asrainhere. Asto deep 
ploughing, all science, all practice, all authority, 
recommend it, and yet three-fourths of our farmers 
persist in skinning their land over from five to eight 
inches deep, or not half what is required. We saw 


His welding needs soldering, and his 
horses go lame; but “he has learned his trade,” 
and why should he read more than the news of the 
day? The fopling from College reads Latin, and 
Greek, and French—he has committed to memory 
the problems of Euclid—he has “ been through col- 
lege”—learned out, and why should he study any 
more ? 

The millwright makes you a gate,—he makes a 
formal display of his plumb and his square, and his 
work is as neat as a pin; but he forgets to calculate 
on the pressure of the flood—he stops your com- 
plaints, but he never stops the water—he works by 
the rule altogether—he, too, long ago, “learned his 
trade.” 

* Oh, generation of idlers!'| Who hath taught yon 
to flee from mental exertion? Who hath taught 
you that the time has come when there is no need 
ot mental exercise ? The bee learned her trade in 





the cradle, and the swallow builds her nest by the 
pattern which was set her some years before the 


field after field which would not yield ten bushels | flood. But man was created to make progress in 


to the acre, (and poor stuff at that,) which might 
have been put up to twenty by deep ploughing alone. 
Of course one year would not exhibit all the bene- 
fit of this culture; though even the first year, if a 
dry one, would show its decided advantage; but 
let land have time to get used to Deep Ploughing, 
and it will tell you plainly how it relishes that treat- 
ment. And the man who ploughs deep, is pretty 
apt to put something else into the soi! as well as 
iron. He will have muck and peat from his swamp- 
holes and a noble compost heap near his barn. 

We hear Farmers complain, and most truly, that 
they can make nothing by their business—and this 
while they are paying taxes, keeping up fences, and 
perhaps paying mort gage-interest, on twice as much 
land as they can cultivate well, and letting half of 
it go from year to year without tillage, without fer- 
tilizing, and often growing upto bushes and all 
inanner of mischief. Now the wonder is not that 
such farmers do not thrive—the marvel is that they 
exist. Let any manufacturer, mechanic or mer- 
chant do his business after this pattern, and he 
must fail—there is no help for it. 

But must we conclude that bad farming has be- 
come inveterate ainong our people ?—that our Far- 
mers have resolved, though they know better to 
hold twice as much land as they can till thoroughly 
and torment it till it ruins them. We will not give 
itup. Every farmer we see admits the evil—says 
he and his neighbor run over too much ground, cul- 
tivate too slovenly, are not sufficiently wide awake 
to the march of improvement, and lay out too much 
main strength on what could be easier and better 
done by the aid of skill and science. All are aware 
that they must farm better or break ; for the car of 
Improvement moves on, and the only choice is to 
ride or be run over by it.—[N. Y. Tribune. 





New Grass Fields. 

The grass seed that was well sown in August 
looks extremely well. We had timely rains in the 
Jatter part of that month and in September that 
brought up the blades strong and healthy. It is 
pleasing to note the progress of this new mode of 
stocking down lands to grass. Six years ago not 
one farmer in fifty would admit that it was good 
husbandry to turn over the green sward furrow and 
stock down at once without sowing grain with the 
grass seed. A great majority thought itabsurd to 
lay the land to grass again without first tilling it 
two or three years to make it mellow. 

One consequence of this erroneous notion was 
that low, flat, cold, and wet grounds were suffered 
to lie dormant. They were not profitable or suita- 
ble for tillage, yet they are the best part of every 
farm for mowing grounds. But now we see these 
low Jands bearing the richest crops of grass, and 
we get it without going through the costly process 
of tilling just for the sake of tilling; and we are 
now able to give every field a chance—we practice 
rotation, yet keep these Jow grounds constantly in 
grass, f 

The grand effects of this new system of rotation 
are beginning to be evident to the farmers in all 
parts of New England. When we lectured at the 
Cattle Show in Kennebec on the eighth instant we 
alluded to this new mode of seeding. The clergy- 
man who officiated on the occasion said to us after- 
wards that he had practiced sowing in this mode 
for three or four years, and thought ita great im- 
provement. 

In a large number of our towns you will find 
fields sown in this mode. When the practice be- 
comes general we have not the least doubt it will 
add one quarter to the quantity of English hay on 
all farms where such soils abound.— (Mass. Plough- 
man. 





Time or Pranrine Peacnes.—We are request- 
ed to give the time of planting peach, the depth, 
&c. 

If planted in the fall, the stones may get, wasted 
away, or thrown out of the ground, and the mice 
may get the meat; and if they do not work by the 

tions of nature, there will be a failure. Be- 
sides, fall planting prevents the advantage of spring 
ploughing. Therefore we prefer planting in the 


spring, and under the following management. 


Any time from taking the seeds from the meat to 
the furrow up of the ground, bury peach stones ten 
or twelve inayat, Seer in ron r" very ats os 
them remain ti e ground is dry enoug 
spring, and has been ploughed and prepared. Then 
take the stone, and with a quick blow on the side 
edge, crack the stone without injury to the meat.— 
Plant the best seeds, about as deep as you would. 
corn, and a seed exactly where you want a tree.— 
Plant the poor seeds in a bed, some of which will 
grow, and from them transplant to fill any vacancies 
where the best seed was planted. ; 

[ Boston Cultivator. 


The New York papers speak favorably ot one of 
the finest specimens of rail road iron exes qzniees, 
in the country which is now offered to the public 
{t is from the Montour Iron Works, at Danville, Pa. 
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knowledge; his nature cannot be satisfied with 
present acquisitions, and he must advance stil! fur- 
ther. 

“ Be ye perfect.” saith the scripture; but we are 
not tanght to think ourselves perfect when we lack 
somuch. We dislike to hear a mechanic talk as if 
he worked by instinct ; we despise the scholar who 
is satisfied with present acquisitions of knowledge; 
and we cannot respect that tarmer who, without re- 
garding the times and the markets, without reflec- 
tion and withont thought, follows implicitly the 
track which his father trod—grows the same plants 
that the pilgrims did, without regard to the proba- 
bility of a demand for his products. 

[Massachusetts Ploughman. 





Bors’ PLowine Matcu.—At the Newcastle Co. 
(Delaware) Agricultural Exhibition, last month, 
there was a spirited plowing match for bovs under 
16 years of age. It is thus described: “ Now fol- 
lowed the second match, being entries for bovs un- 
der 16 years of age ; eight of whom entered. Their 
performance was indeed surprising. The first pre- 
mium was won by a lad by the name of Janvier, the 
son, as I understood of a poor widow woman; and 
when asked whether he would have a piece of plate 
or its value in money, replied he would take the 
money, “he wanted it for his mother.” The sec- 
ond was won by Master George Jackson, a boy ten 
years old! (a son of Mr. Bryan Jackson, a large 
farmer,) and thought small! of his age. The clear- 
ing up furrow of this lad. exceeded any effort I ev- 
er saw of the kind by a boy. In addition to the 
second premium, Mr. Pedder presented to him thro’ 
a member of the Committee, as coming from the 
Messrs. Pronty, whose plow he held, a beautiful lit- 
tle watch, with chain. key, &c., and the possession 
of it seemed to gratify the little fellow much; nor 
was it scarcely less gratifying, apparently, to the 
numerous spectators, who all voted bim the General 
Tom Thumb of the plowing ground ” 





Transptantine ApeLe Trees.— All hardy fruit 
trees, more especially apples, will bear a consider- 
able portion of manure in the soil, provided it has 
previously been well intermixed with the soil and 
thoroughly rotted. 

A very successful experiment was made two 
years ago by the writer, the results of which are 
now very striking, by digging very large holes for 
apple trees, and filling them with a mixture of soil 
and rotted manure. A thorongh intermixture of 
the soil and manure was effected, as they were 
gradually filled in, by means of a large toothed 
iron rake. The holes were about seven feet in di- 
ameter, and a foot deep. In setting ovt the trees, 
common garden earth only was placed in contact 
with the roots, consequently the effect of the mixed 
rotted manure was not visible the first ‘year. The 
present year, however, its influence has been most 
obvious in the rapid growth of the shoots, and in 
the uncomonly dark and rich hue of the large and 
luxuriant foliage. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the soil asa 
matter of course was kept clean and ina mellow 
state, and that the trees were tied to an upright 
stake, driven into the hole before filling, to prevent 
shaking and loosening by the wind.—[Albany Cul- 
tivator. 





An instrument has been invented in England, 
called “ Carson’s Meat Preserver.” It consists of a 
syringe, having a sharp pointed nipple, the sides of 
which are pierced with a number of sinali holes— 
the syringe is to be filled with brine, which it forces 
out of small holes through the whole body of a 
piece of meat into which the point has been pressed; 
and the operation of pickling is thus thoroughly 
performed in a few minutes. 





A Venerasie Apr.te Tree.— During the heavy 
blow on Friday, an apple tree standing on the farm 
of Mr. William P. Wingate, on the Dover Neck 
road, in this town, was Slows down. This venera- 
ble tree, from authentic tradition, is supposed to 
have been two hundred years old: it measured six- 
teen feet and a half in circumference, and has been 
known to bear forty bushels of apples a year for a 
number of years. One year it bore sixty bushels— 
and it has probably averaged thirty bushels a year 
for one hundred and fifty years! [Dover Enq. 


Sussou Piovenine.—A writer in the Boston 
Cultivator, says :—* Last winter T purchased a sub- 
soil plough, and used it just enough to satisty my- 
self that it is a very useful implement for a farmer. 
I had corn the present year where it was used, that 
little, if any, from the drought, while 
rods, of the same quality, but 





on land within eig 


not corn was entirely killed by 
I am satisfied that I might have saved the 
price of my subsoil plough by using it one day on 


my. corn land the present season,” 





Saco Cream. The following recipe is for a 
mess which is very grateful to the sick : 

Take a spoonful of sago, boil it in a pint 
of water to a jelly; adda of boil it 


[Am. Farmer. 


in 1838 would furnish iron 61 miles long and six 
miles wide; asquare mile would yield 3,000,000 
tons of pig iron, so that this district would contain 


1,080,000,000 tons. By taking from this region 
400,000 tons anvoally, (a larger quantity than Eng- 
land produced previous to 1829,) it would last 2.700 
years. The States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Maryland, and Virginia possess inex- 
haustible quantities of iron ore. In Tennessee 
100,000 tons are annually manufactured. Notwtth- 
standing our great iron resources, wore than one 
half of our cutlery, hardware, railroad iron, &c., is 
still imported from Great Britain. 

It is supposed by geologists that the weekly sup- 
ply of guld from our own mines will be equal to the 
demand, and that our mines will yet be more profit- 
able than the mines of Brazil or Columbia. 

The most extensive lead mines in the world are 
in Missouri, where the lead region is 70 miles long 
by 50 wide. These mines in 1826 produced 7,500,- 
000 Ibs.; and the whole produce of the United 
States was 1,335,105 Ibs. 

It has been estimated that the quantity of iron 
required in England for railroads, &c., for the cur- 
rent year, will be about 1,260,000 tons, which it is 
supposed will be equal to all that that country will 
produce, 

It is estimated that the quantity of iron produced 
in the United States in 1845, will be 919,100 tons 


Anecportes or Biros.—A writer on natural his- 
tory thus describes a remarkable instance of sagac- 
ity ina willow wren, which had built her nest in a 


bank. “This bird,” says the writer, “a friend and 
myselt had observed as she sat in her nest, but were 
particularly careful not to disturb her, though we 
saw she eyed us with some degree of jealousy. 


Some days after, as we passed that way, we were 
desirous of remarking how this brood went on; but 
no nest could be found, till I happened to take up a 
large bundle of long green moss, as it were care- 
lessly thrown over the nest, in order to dodge the 
eye of any impertinent intruder.” 

A correspondent of a London Magazine gives 
the following interesting anecdote of a sparrow, 
who, it seers, killed her spouse through excess of 
fear and affection: 

“Being in the country, near Working, Surrey, 
last week, I was witness to a female sparrow kill- 
ing her mate, not from either hatred or jealousy, 
but from love. The pair were in search of a place 
for building their nest, and the male bird, finding a 
tempting hole among the tiles of the roof, got into 
it; anfortunately, he became entangled in the bro- 
ken mortar, and could not force its way back. The 
female saw his situation, and after flying backwards 
and forwards several times, twittering and appar- 
ently in great distress, she attempted to pull him 
out.—Several! birds were attracted by the accident, 
and came flattering round, but were beaten off by 
the female sparrow. She then redoubled her own 
efforts toextricate the male; and getting hold of 
his beak above the nostrils in her own beak, she 
pulled it so hard that she killed him. She did not, 
however, appear aware of the mischief she had 
done, but continued pulling at the dead body of her 
unfortunate mate with as much perseverance as she 
had done while he continued alive. My man, who 
saw the whole transaction, at last drove ber away, 
and with some difficulty extricated the dead bird. 
Its head was dreadfully mangled, and the beak of 
its mate had evidently penetrated the brain. About 
an hour afterwards, [| again passed the place, and 
saw a bird sitting on the very spot where the acci- 
dent had happened, crouched together, with her 
feathers all standing up so as to give her the ap- 
pearance of a ball, and certainly looking the very 
unage of a disconsolate widow,” 


Baince over THe Niacara River.—A writer 
in the Rochester Advertiser was fed to make the 
following estimate of the cost of a stone bridge 
across the Niagara river at a point below the falls, 
where it is only 332 feet wide. The writer’s cal- 
culations are made fora bridge of a single stone 
arch, and the practicability of the scheme is not at 
all doubted, Supposing, says the writer, the bridge 
to be three hundred and fifiy feet long and thirty 
feet wide, there would be room for a railroad track, 





a carriage way, aud walk for foot passengers. It 
is estimated to cost as follows ;— 
Excavation in the bank for foundation, $5,000 
Plank centre 440 feet long, 30 feet wide, 8 
feet thick, 1,300,000 ft. plank $7, 9,000 
Expenses and putting up of centre, 10,000 
Stone masonry, 22,000 cubic yds. $4, 88,000 
Contingencies, 8,000 
Total, $120,000 


It is supposed that an Iron Suspension Bridge 
could be constructed at a less rate, but the objec- 
tion would be that the public would not have per- 
fect confidence in its safety, at least so the writer 
thinks. 

Fievrep Sux Risson Factory.—We have 
seen several specimens of figured silk bindings 
manufactured by Messrs. Vogel & Co., in this city. 
They furnish conclusive proof that these men can 
manufacture any desirable article of the kind. We 
understand that they are rapidly getting their ma- 
chinery in order for manufacturing al! kinds of fig- 
ured ribbons and figured vestings by a process un- 
known in Europe and with increased rapidity. 

[Bangor Courier. 








To xiLt moss ON ROOFS.—A gentleman in Had- 
ley states that the moss which sometimes attaches 
to the roof on the north side of buildings, causing 
a premature decay of the shingles, may be com- 
pletely removed by a little dry white lead sprink- 
led near the top of the roof just before v rain. The 
rain washes it down among the moss, and, as he 
believes, is poisonous to it, as the moss dies und 
the roof is cleared. He was at first led to make 
the trial of it from observing that while a consider- 
able quantity of moss grew upon a particular roof, 
the part ite the chimney, which had beca 

inted white, was entirely free from it.—| Amherst 
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(CONTINUED FROM LAST PAGE.] 
tomeethim. A moment afterwards the sudden 
and distinct recollection of all she had endured 
since they last met, rushed on her mind, aad ir- 
repressible tears filled her eyes. The book 
fell from Mildred’s hand in the great, and not 
altogether agreeable, surprise with which she 
saw Ernest Grey approach her cousin and greet 
her with all a brother's unconcealed affection. 
Blushing deeply at her own impetuosity, and 
with some fear of its being misconstrued by the 
heiress, Ellen turned to introduce the visiter, 
and marked with artless astonishment Mildred’s 
courteous and self-possessed reception of “one 
of her Newport acquaintances.” | é 

“Ts it possible you met Ernest in. Newport? 
Ellen asked; “and why did you not tell me 
before ?” 

“For the simple reason that I was not aware 
you were such very intimate friends, was the 
reply, with a slight smile, and in a tone of repro- 
val that grated on Ellen’s ear. The words, 
trivial as they were in themselves, were ungra- 
ciously spoken, and Ellen replied gravely— 
“Ernest and myself have been constant com- 
panions from my earliest recollection. He was 

my father’s relative, and is the only connexion 

I have in the world, beside your father and your- 
self; and though not very nearly bound by kin- 
dred, he is my best friend.” 

Mildred felt far more keenly than the spea- 
ker imagined the reproach conveyed in the or- 
phan’s reply, and was well aware that the in- 
voluntary pique she had betrayed would not 
tend to enhance her attractions in Ernest's 
eyes. She felt provoked with Ellen, too, and 
not until she had more than once encountered 
Ernest's appealing gaze did she return to the 
gentler memories and kinder emotions that gaze 
revealed. He spoke to her, however, but little, 
for he saw that their secret had been confided 
to Ellen, and only by the eloquent glances, 
which to the initiated say such ‘‘unutterable 
things,” did he disclose all he felt and recalled. 
How beautiful Ellen looked! For the first 
time since her mother’s death her heart grew 
glad in its warm response to sympathy, and 
heard expressions of tenderness without a doubt 
of their sincerity. The friends’ tefe-a-tete was 
long and earnest, and only ceased when the 
entrance of several guests prevented the con- 
tinuance of confidential conversation. We often 
talk of friendship, of knowing our friends well, 
and yet how little we do actually know of 
each other, and how would that young group 
have been startled, had the veiled secrets of 
their hearts been laid bare! We do wrong to 
lament that such mysteries are—their disclo- 
sure is ever a dangerous experiment—and the 
time came for Ellen when mere knowledge of 
the truth dimmed the last hope the earth prof- 
fered her. Reluctantly, without having gained 
an opportunity to whisper one private word to 
Mildred, Ernest took leave. He was to sail the 
next afternoon; and after promising to visit El- 
len again before his departure, he left her to 
dream of a hope, that was, also! Sut a dream. 
That evening Mildred received this note from 
Ernest: 

“We have met again, and yet I feel restless 
and dissatisfied. Oh! Mildred, why will you 
not allow me to act naturally and candidly? 
Why must I be condemned thus to play the 
hypocrite? But forgive, if Ihave ventured 
even for a moment to blame you ; for, oh! it is 
not at a time like this that I should censure, 
when in a few hours I must leave you, heaven 
only knows if not forever, to all that time may 
bring of change and sorrow. ... . I acciden- 
tally learned, on arriving in the city, that El- 
len Les!ie was an inmate of your home, and I 
need not say how joyfully and immediately I 
embraced so happy an excuse for daring to see 
you. Iwas not aware, until now, that my 
sweet friend was your cousin, and that know- 
ledge forms a double tie between us. I have no 
cause to entreat you, Mildred—you who have 
proved yourself so far above all selfishness—to 
be kind to Ellen. Her utter loneliness is power- 
ful claim enough, and she is in truth almost an 
angel, in character as well as in beauty. She 
has long been to me as a loved and loving 
sister, and is dearer than any but yourself, and 
[ am grateful that she will be so happily situa- 
ted in yoursociety. I shall see you to-morrow; 
when and how we may again meet, no human 
lips can tell, and all my boasted hopefulness 
fails me now, as our parting draws near. I do 
not doubt, but I fear. Oh, Mildred! let me 
never have reason to grieve for having loved 
you so well. Do not let temptation teach you 
forgetfulness; for it is no idle thing to hold in 
your hand the destiny of all a life. Tleave you, 
surrounded by admiration, luxury and homage 
—all that the worldly prize most, but I believe 
from my soul that these things cannot spoil you, 
and that you loveme. Think of me, and, 
across the wide waste of many waters, my 
prayers will bless you, and through the long 
night-watches my heart will forsake its stormy 
exile and come home in loving dreams to yours!” 

The morrow came, and with ita sad and 
tearful parting. With aself-possession wonder- 
ful in one so young, showing how thoroughly 
she had studied the conventionalities of society, 
Mitdred bade Ernest that long and sorrowful 
farewell. Her cheek was pale, and her lip 
slightly quivered—nothing else told that she 
suffered. She had firmly resolved not to betray 
a secret whose revealment would bring with it 
many a parental reproach, and she unfaltering- 
ly kept her resolution. Perhaps, had she loved 
better, it would have been broken. She had 
hastily written a few words of hope, of promise, 
of faithfulness; and as she pressed Ernest’s 
hand at parting, she placed the note within it. 
Ellen wept her friend's departure bitterly; for 
it was to her a trying and solemn thing to lose 
for years the only being in whose sincerity she 
could fully confide. ’ 

Well, he was gone ; it was all over, that pain- 
ful struggle of pride and tenderness and grief, 
and the orphan was alone again. Is there such 
a thing as friendship between man and woman? 
I believe that in early youth, unless the heart 
of each be already otherwise occupied, there is 
not; and separation, which is so sudden a 
prompter to self-knowledge, is frequently the 
only teacher of this trath. Ellen realized that 
with her this self-deception was at an end—she 
had a friend no longer. And can we blame 
her if in her simplicity, and in the faith which 
believes what it hopes, judging Ernest’s emo- 
tions by her own, she attributed to him the same 
delusion and imagined that he, too, loved? 
She was ignorant that any other tie was bind- 
ing him—his words were always warm and 
kind—and she went on from thought to thought, 
weaving a tissue, whose very brilliancy should 
have taught her its illasion. And thus the three 
separated. Let us pass silently over the years 
of absence, to portray how much sadder even 

than parting may be the moment of meeting 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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Probate Notices, Those of our friends who hav, 
Probate Notices to publish, and would like to bave them 
appear in the Farmer, which circulates extensively in 
Kennebec County, have ouly to signify the wish to the 
Judge of Probate. 











Job Work, of all kinds, as neatly executed, and at as 
fair rates, at the Farmer Office, as at any other establish- 
ment this side of the ‘City of Notions.” Faney jobs 
printed with all the different colored inks. 





Scenes in the Wilderness —No. 4. 

As you go up the Seboois and come near to the 
head waters, you occasionally obtain some fine 
views of several mountains at different distances 
from you, and which, as we have before observed, 
seem to lift themselves up from the wilderness below 
in huge isolated masses, like some lonely monarch 
keeping watch upon the plains below, as if a certain 
portion of the forest belonged to them as a special 
inheritance. One of them from its singularly reg- 
ular form has obtained the name of the “Sugar 
Loaf.” It is but a few miles easterly of the river, 
and forms a conspicuous land mark to the voyager 
as he traverses these solitudes, anxiously watching 
for signs of progress as he toils slowly and wearily 
against the stream in his upward progress. We 
did not visit it, but are told by Dr. Jackson, that its 
geological formation consists of gray wacke, slate 
and greenstone trap, interspersed with beds of jasper, 
and that its height is 1900 feet above the river. 
Indeed this region exhibits many interesting traits 
to the scientific geologist, who finds in the broken 
masses of trap and conglomerate, as well as the 
remains of different species of shell fish, that it has 
been subject to tremendous changes both by fire 
and flood, which have left the marks of their pres- 
ence legibly written on the rocks and mountains 





View of Sugar-Loaf Mountain from Seboois River. 
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sull deeper and deeper, while the winds of heaven, 
as they sigh through the branches, perforin a_per- 
petual requiem over his grave. It is needless to say 
that we were all much affected with the narrative. 
We arose and pursued our way silently to the river. 


Mr. Dicxerson’s Lectures on Pureno.ocy 
anp Mesmerism. We have been very much in- 
terested as well as instructed, while listening toa 
course of lectures, given in our village, (Winthrop,) 
by Mr. Dickerson, recently from Searsport, in this 
State. 

Mr. Dickerson isa young man who enters into 
the subjects with enthusiasm and much good sense. 
He is investigating them in a scientific manner, and 
as branches of science intimately connected with 
Physiology and the health of our bodies. He has 





that remain, for man to read the story as he best 
could, 

After drifting down the sluggish beaver pond, 
which we mentioned in our last as being the scene 
of the duckling hunt, the stream becomes choked 
with lumber and windfalls, and it is necessary to 
unload and carry our baggage and boats across 
another portage of a mile or more until you strike 
the stream (La Pompique) again, which has now 
become deeper and much enlarged by the addition- 
ai waters of several small tributaries. 


While trudging slowly along with our “wangan” 
upon our back, and picking our way over the nar- 
row path which the hunters and voyagers had made, 
we observed “Jo” to turn aside a few steps and stop 
suddenly as if arrested by something that excited 
his attention. On coming up to him, we found him 
gazing at the burnt and blackened fragments of 
what had been a camp, and which was evidently 
destroyed by fire. We could see nothing remarkable 
about it, and could not conceive why “Jo” should 
look so very serious at the ashes and extinguished 
brands, until he pointed to a tree not far off, where 
we espied a board nailed on to it. In this were 
cut in rude characters the name of “Thomas Know- 
len,” together with hisage and date. At the foot 
of the tree wasa grave. “One day, white man sar- 
tain murdered here,” said “Jo” with great solemni- 
ty, at the same time looking round on every side as 
if he expected the spirit of the departed would start 
out from some tree or bush and stand before him. 
We will not deny that this announcement, which 
told us that we were standing by the grave of a 
murdered man, here in the very inmost recesses of 
the wilderness, so far trom any human habitation, 
gave us no pleasant emotions. One would suppose, 
that here, at least, a person might live in safety, with 
little fear of being the victim of uncontrolable pas- 
sion, envy or malice, or at least in no danger from 
the knife of the assassin. Butalas! the human 
passions when excited, are the same, whether in 
the crowded city or the lone wilderness, and when 
allowed full scope, unchecked by the restraints of 
morality or religion, bear us on to deeds of violence 
and death. Here was evidence, that this quiet, si- 
lent spot had been the scene of anger, strife and 
bloodshed, and that from this solitary camp the 
spirit of a fellow being had been sent “unshrived” 
and unprepared into the presence of its Maker. 
Our party soon came up, and as one of them was 
knowing to some of the facts, we al] sat down and 
listened to the story, the tenor of which was as fol- 
lows. 
‘Thomas Knowlen, whose body was buried in the 
grave at our feet, resided on the Penobscot, at a 
place now called Passadumkeag, and was one of 
the first settlers in that region. He followed the 
business of farming, lumbering, and hunting. He 
was a quiet, industrious man, and made a good liv- 
ing by his pursuits. During the fall of 1825, he 
left home on an excursion, in company with three 
men, Jonathan Cleveland, Justus Michaels, and an- 
other by the name of Carr. They pitched their 
camp here between the head waters of the Seboois 
and La Pompique. During the fall and winter his 
friends heard nothing of him. Early next summer, 
Carr, one of his partners, returned to the Penobscot, 
bringing with him Knowlen’s dog, and told the 
friends of Knowlen that he came from the Aroos- 
took by the way of his camp—that he found it 
burnt, and nothing to be seen but his dog, which re- 
mained at the spot, very much emaciated. He also 
stated that he, Cleveland, and Michaels, left Know- 
len in his camp during the month of March, and 
went down tu the lumber camps upon the Aroostook, 
as they had not provision enough for all four. 

Knowlen’s friends became alarmed, and his son, 
with three others, started up the river, in order to 
ascertain the facts, and to learn what had become 
of him. On arriving at the spot, they found the 
camp had indeed been burned, and that not a name- 
able thing was to be found. His faithful dog, how- 
ever, soon led the way to the banks of the La Pom- 
pique, where they found the remains of his master, 
tied up in his blanket, cut and mangled in a shock- 
iag manner, and crushed into a hole. Here it had 
lain since his death, and here the affectionate ani- 
mal had stood by it, until taken away by Carr. More 
faithful than man, it had stood fur several long 
months, and 

Aind chased tha till Bx ad the roveet sotge 

They took up the body and buried it, and nailed the 
humble monument which we have spoken of, to the 
tree, on which was carved his name, age, and date 
of the year, as we found it. By whom he was mur- 
Rae prt a but here, afar from his home, 
, haunts of men, his body sleeps quietly ; the 
leaves of the forest shading it in summer, and fall- 
ing upon it in avtumn, cover it from year to year, 








written a small work on Mesmerism which is worth 
perusing, and which manifests a good deal of re- 
search and acumen. 

Should he come your way, you will find an hour 
spent in listening to him not unprofitably employed. 





Dr. Atcot’s Lectures. It gives us pleasure to 
inform our readers that Dr. Alcot, who has labored 
so Jong, and written so many valuable and interest- 
ing works upon Physiology and the science of 
health, is in town and lecturing on his favorite sub- 
ject. We wish all could hear him. It might save 
many from practices in eating, drinking, and other 
habits which are now leading them into a diseased 
state, or have already led them there. We under- 


stand that he proposes to lecture in Winthrop, |. 


Readfield and other villages, while on his visit. 








Editorial Scribblings. 


BY THE PRINTER’S DEVIL. 








Severe Storm—Great Fresuet.—Our paper 
went to press too early (Tuesday) last week to con- 
tain any particulars of the rain (and its doings) which 
commenced on Saturday and continued through 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, winding up its ca- 
reer in a thunderstorm that would have done credit 
to a hot August afternoon. The rain poured down 
in torrents during most of the time above men- 
tioned, which caused the old Kennebec to “rise in 
its majesty”—to “swell up” to a point far higher 
than it is wont to do—higher than it has been 
known for many years, with one exception, viz, the 
leviathan freshet of 1832, which “drowned out” 
many a poor biped. The Kennebec, on such occa- 
sions, is a headstrong steed—not easily managed— 
and in his wild career, cuts up many unkind tricks. 
There is but one bit that checks him, and that is 
thrown between his jaws at this place, just above 
the bridge. 

The freshet of last week did considerable mis- 
chief at numerous points along the river. At this 
place, the damage done is not so great as was ap- 
prehended. The mammoth Dam thrown across the 
river here, stood the “racket” like a giant, and came 
off with a whole skin and a sound carcass, and is 
now considered proof against “wind and water,” and 
logs and ice to boot. The west extremity of the 
dam was in a somewhat exposed condition, there 
being in process of erection a “lock with guard 
gates and bulk head to take out the water into a 
canal,” but by vigorous efforts all was made secure, 
The frame work of the new saw mills in process of 
erection immediately below this end of the dam, 
was in part floated away, owing to the timbers not 
being fastened together and properly secured.— 
Those timbers that went down the river were se- 
cured at Hallowell, and will soon be (if they have 
not been already) brought back, and the work of 
erecting the mills be resumed again forthwith. No 
damage was sustained by the new cotton factory. 
Several unfinished wharves were much injured— 
the one nearest the factory almost entirely destroyed. 
Two or three storehouses on the wharves were 
raised from their foundations, and floated a short 
distance. The water did not reach the cellars of 
our stores on Water street, which are much higher 
than many of those at Hallowell and Gardiner, 
where, we learn, considerable injury was done to 
goods stored in them. 


At Anson, the bridge across seven mile stream 
was carried away. When the driver of the mail 
stage arrived there, he was under the necessity of 
leaving his team, and crossing in a canoe. He 
threw the mail-bag into the> boat, and he and the 
ferryman got in, and started for the opposite side, 
the latter person drawing the craft along by a rope 
which had been strung across the stream. They 
had gone but a few yards, when, from some cause, 
the boat dipped water, which frightened the ferry- 
may, who instantly let go the rope, plunged into the 
stream, and swam ashore. The driver was left in 
the boat without an oar or paddle, and was fast 
nearing the falls, when he saw the end of a sta- 
tionary timber, to which he sprang, and held on un- 
til another boat came to his rescue, The canoe 
and the mail went over the falls—to what postoffice 
the latter has gone we are not prepared tosay. No 


horses were drowned on this occasion, as was re- 
ported, 


The bridge across the Worromontogus, in Wind- 
sor, was carried off. Two bridges across Sandy 


River were destroyed. 


“Done Brown.”— Mathews, (poor soul,) of the 
Blade, is matrimonially “done brown,” used up, 
twisted into knots,—cast out upon the troubled sea 
of connubial life, apparently without a rudder or a 
compass, and, we fear, will become a total wreck 
ere his honey-moon voyage is half consummated. 
He committed matrimony about three weeks since, 
and in his last paper comes out with an enthusias- 
tic, highly-concentrated, double-distilled, never-to- 
be-furgotten article, upon the wretchedness, the 
misery, the loneliness, the coldness, &c. &c. of 
bachelordom, in contrast with the beauty, the love- 
liness, the happiness, the felicity, &c. &c. of double- 
blessedness. He’s perfectly imsane, and pops off 
with a reckless enthusiasm that Wills’ Root Beer 
was never guilty of in its wildest career; and his 
joyful and felicitious squirmings vie successfully 
with those of a very different character which the 
eel experiences when taken out of its cool element 
‘and thrown upon the hot sand of tera firma. The 
‘mere reading of his glowing descriptions of the 
heavenliness of wedded life, and the misery of 
“single-blessedness,” almost persuades us to pluck 
up courage and “go a courtin’” ;—but on the “sec- 
‘ond, sober thought,” when we consider that these 
| descriptions are but the offspring of an overheated, 
‘flustrated, honey-moonied brain of a caged fellow 
|mortal, “heavenly woman” is lost sight off in the 
‘twinkling of a pigeon’s eye. In his delirious tirade 
he libels bachelors the “worst kind”; but as insane 
| persons are not considered exactly responsible for 
| their evil deeds, we presume he will go “unwhipt of 
justice.” Only hear him :— 


“The miseries of single-blessedness are so nu- 
merous and so unendurable that we wonder not that 
so many unmarried men fly to suicide for refuge. 
A solitary, companionless mortal who has no wife, 
and despairs of ever getting one, may well be ex- 
cused for tying a stone to his neck and throwing 
himself into the nearest river.” 


Fie, fie, fie! The fact is, you will find appended 
to nine-tenths of the suicides chronicled in the 
newspapers of the day, an item of this sort: “ Mr. 
has left a wife and several small children.’ 
Or of this stamp: “The cause of this melancholy 
deed is attributed to family difficulties.” 

Here is another beautiful item :— 


“We find the poor lone bachelor who has no 
home, or rather no wife, which is the same thing, to 
be the same wretched, duleful being, and exhibiting 
the same traits of character, everywhere. From 
the hour when he rises in the morning till he slinks 
back again into his chilly bed at night, he strolls 
about town with a listless yet piteous look, inwardly 
repining, if not even cursing, at the objectless char- 
acter of his life, and vainly wandering to the read- 
ing-room, the bar-room, or the gambling shop, to 
find that enjoyment, which, could he sit under his 
own vine and fig-tree, or, in other words, had he a 
kind, intelligent and affectionate wife for a com- 
panion, he could find without crossing his own 
threshold.” 


Who are the visitors of the bar-room and the 








gambling shop? Look about your own town and 
the neighboring ones, and then answer. Are not 
seven-tenths of them married men? They’re 


nothin’ else; tho’, perhaps, most of them richly 
merit severe castigation for conducting thus. The 
other three-tenths are young hot-bloods—not calm 
and sane bachelors. 

Here is the sweetest, most pathetic, soul-stirring, 
tear-drawing portion of the whole article, which 
outshines any thing we ever did read :— 

“How cheerless and dismal does his desolate 
room appear when he enters it at night, weary, fret- 
ted and melancholy, and finds no tender wife to 
greet him with her sweet kiss, as she draws his 
chilly band into the soft pressure of hers—but 
beholds a cold hearth, an empty chair, and a 
lonely pillow that looks like the white urn of every 
earthly enjoyment !” 

Ugh! Oh, luddy! luddy! “No tender wife to 
greet him with her sweet kiss.” "Lasses candy and 
baker’s gingerbread, avaunt ! 

Poor Mathews !—he exhibits strong symptoms of 
a “gone sucker.” Hope he'll survive the “leman- 
choly” shock he’s now laboring under, and get on 
his legs again ere the end of three months. 





A Goon Hit. The Age, in speaking of the 
fresbet and its doings, has the following, relative to 
the article in the Hallowell Cultivator on the same 
subject: 

Our neighbors have inadvertently, no doubt, fall- 
en into some errors relative to the actual state of 
things at the “Augusta Dam.” In the first place, 
there has been no “fears” entertained by those in- 
terested, for the “safety of the dam.” 

To this the Cultivator appends the following pret- 
ty fair hit: 

The fifly men at work on the westerly end of the 
Dam at the height of the freshet, we suppose were 
merely carrying out the doctrine that “/awh without 
works, is dead.” 


As to the truth of there being fifty men at work 
as above stated, we cannot say, but think it rather 
a “stretcher”; but that there were some. at work, is 
certain. Asto the “fears” of “those interested,” 
“ your deponent saithnot.” 4 oat 





On is Lees acatx. Joseph Marston, well 
known in this place as the old bell-ringer, (not one 
of the Swiss but the ringer of the 
“Old South” bell) is on his legs again, as large as 
of Sawyer’s make—which works well. Mr. Eben 
Sawyer, of this town, as we have said before, man- 
them at a fair price, much lower than is charged 


for the Boston made article, which is not a whit su- 
Perior, if it is equal. fees ae : 











| fortunate young man 


L.. 





Morper or a Nonrnenn Man in Texas. The 
Sc n papers bring us the intelligence of the 
deliberate murder of Mr. Charles H. Nelson, son of 
Samuel Nelson, Esq., of B: » Maine, This uo- 
ded in Crockett, Houston 
County, Texas, where he was murdered on the 8th 


__ | of September, by one Robert T. Gage. The fol- 
lowing are the particulars of this sad event, ss we 
| find them chronicled in the papers. On the even- 


ing of the day above mentioned, Mr. Nelson was 
called from the circle of his family toa neighbor- 
ing shop, to aid inthe protection of some females 
from the base and vulgar language of the said 
Gage, who, it appears was under the influence of 
strong drink. Finding his efforts to check the 
drunken man’s course entirely fruitless, Mr. N. 
turned to leave the place, when Gage instantly drew 
a pistol, and, levelling it, shot him on the spots 
which resulted in his death ina very short time. 
The murderer fled immediately, and has not as yet 
been arrested—at least no intelligence of his ar- 
rest has been received. Fifteen hundred dollars 
has been offered as a reward for his arrest. Mr. 
Nelson had a wife and two children, and also two 
brothers living in Texas. The Journal says that 
he was formerly in the store of Mr.G. W. Shep- 
herd of this village, and that his father was former- 
ly a resident of Hallowell. We understand that 
while here, Mr. Nelson bore an exemplary charac- 
ter, and the Texas papers speak of him as being a 
man who commanded universal respect—as one of 
the best men in the country. 





Purr! Pors! Pore! How delicious! Up, np 
ascends the bluish wreathes of smoke, the solid 
column being separated by our nasal frontispiece 
soon after Jeaving our bread receiver. How odor- 
iferous our little garret! It being a “pent up Utica,” 
snug and tight, without a ventilator, save when 
the door isswung open, this highly-concentrated, 
double-refined, beyond-competition, Havana-No. 
1-ish odor is not 


**born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air’’?— 


but curls above our head in beautiful wreathes, and 
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Cony Femate Acapemy. On Thursday and 
Friday last, at the close of the last quarter, there 
was an exhibition of the proficiency made by the 
Misses under the instruction of the Messrs. Ep- 
warps. ‘This schoo! is probably as good as any of 





the kind in the State, or perhaps in New England. 
Those parents and others who had the pleasure of 
attending the exhibition last week were highly grati- 
fied at the progress made. The instructors, thor. 
oughly educated men themselves, seem to have suc- 
ceeded in gaining the good will and exciting the 
emulation of those they instruct, both of which are 
indispensable to eminent success, Mr. Jonathay 
Edwards being engaged elsewhere, will leave the 
Academy, for the next quarter, under the instruction 
of his brother, Milton Edwards, who has been his 





ascending to the plastering, forms a dense cloud, 
from which, long after the burning “regalia” shall 
have laid itself an ashy-corse upon the floor, we can 
draw, and inhale and exhale its trouble-soothing 
virtues at ovr pleasure. Puff! puff! Delicious, 
soothing art thou, ye short-lived thing, that endest 
thy days in smoke and ashes! But while enjoying 
thee, let us not forget the generous soul who drop- 
pedthee into our Porringer. Thou art labelled 
“Setpen & Co., Water St., Hallowell.” Ah! we 
take. Thou comest from our old triend Selden, 
than whom, no man on the Kennebec keeps better 
cigars, better medicines, or better anything else in 
his line. His “regalias,” the same that he has seen 
fit to drop into our Porringer, are peculiarly deli- 
cious, and we advise those who know how to luxvu- 
riate on a good cigar—one that wiil make them roll 
themselves right straight up into double-and-twisted 
dough-cakes of pleasurable loxury,—to give Selden 
a call, who now “tiesup” at the old Sam. Adams’ 
stand, in Hallowell. Success to you Henry; and 
may your shadow, as well as your generosity, never 
be less. Puff! puff! puff! 





Dancine. The season for “tripping the light 
fantastic toe” has again returned, and already sev- 
eral merry meetings have been held. Weeks has 
metamorphosed, and fitted up in good style, the old 
“Rifle Grey Armory,” connected it with his house, 
and converted it into “leetle” the best dancing hall 
to be found in these parts ; and now in view of this 
Hall as it was and as it is, we may say, in the im- 
proved language of King Richard, 


Our stern alarums are cha to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful dances. 

Grim-visaged TRAININ’hathsmooth’d his wrinkled front, 

And now,—instead of marching thro’ the streets, 

To ’stonish the souls of the gaping multitude,— 

He capers nimbly in a dancing chamber, 

To the luxurious pleasing of a violin! 

Assemblies of this genus are now got up ona 
cheap scale, the whole fees for dancing, supper, 
&c , not amounting to more than one dollar. A few 
years ago you could not step inside of a dancing 
hall without coming out minus a “three spot.” 
“Things aint now as they used to was.” 

To-night, (Wednesday,) we understand, there is 
to be an assembly at Weeks’,—not a select one,— 
and those who are fond of this pleasant recreation 
might as well drop in, and stir their blood into 
healthy activity. Mr. Locke, the gentlemanly 
teacher of dancing, will lead the orchestra, and 
also call the cotillions. 





“Every TUB ON ITS OWN BoTTom.” Yes, we 
say, “every tub on its own bottom,” which being 
interpreted meaneth, let every man stand on his 
own merits. If a tub be leaky, it will soon lose its 
contents; and if a man be evil-disposed, he wil! 
soon bankrupt his reputation and run to waste, un- 
less he have a plenty of rhino or friends to plaster 
over his leaky character. In this free country every 
man must stand upon his own merits, except the rich 
—they are provided for, and are proof against every 
accuser, except conscience. The poor must stand 
on their own merits; and it is best always to dave 
those of a good order. Be honest, industrious, in- 
telligent, kind and humble, and you will feel de- 
cidedly richer than all the dishonest, indolent, ig- 
norant, tyrannical millionaires in Christendom put 
together. “Every tub on its own bottom.” If you 
haven't got a decent reputation it is your own fault, 
not your father’s, and youhad better set about it 
and earn one, and not try to borrow it. Borrowed 
reputations are uncomfortable things, and like the 
interest on borrowed capital, fret one’s gizzard ama- 
zingly. Like borrowed clothes, they don’t set easy, 
are always chafing, and when you want them most 
the owners are apt to call for them. A borrowed 
reputation may appear well in the leaden eyes of 
the gazing world, but the telescopic eye of your 
own-heart will pierce it through and through at the 
first glance, and riddle it into shoe-strings. 





Asotaer “Granite Hatt.” We have now 
two “Granite Hells” in this village,—Alden’s on 
Water street, and Moore's on State street; the for- 
mera hat and fur store, and the latter a saddle, har- 
ness and trunk establishment. The latter is a new 
affair, put up the present season, and is quite an or- 
natment to our village, It is so good an imitation of 
granite, that, we opine, if bees extracted honey from 
granite they would very often get “sucked in” by 
sabe oni 








assistant, and whose qualifications are believed to be 
every way equal to the task he wil! assume. 

The old Bethlehem Church, as new modelled. 
makes an elegant academy. The principal room, 
though very spacious and very high, is well warmed 
by a furnace. Sucha room is far better for the 
health of the inmates, and more favorable for study 
than the small, low, crowded rooms in which too 
macy schools are kept. [Journal. 


Important ARREST OF ABOLITIONISTs. About 
dark last evening, (24th ult.)a white man, by the 
name of William Fislar, who says he lives in Lin- 
coln cunnty, Mo., and an old free negro man, called 
Richmond, who has been living here a long time, 


were caught by Captain McDonough, just as they 
were pushing off ina skiff, with a slave, belonging 
to Mr. Curle, which they were about to convey to 
Illinois. Two other negroes, supposed to be slaves, 
were on the shore, evidently waiting to be conveyed 
across, but on seeing the others arrested, took to 
their heels and escaped. Captain McDonough has 
been for some time on their track, and might have 
arrested them even sooner, but he preterred waiting 
until they were in a condition when their guilt 
would be beyond doubt. [St. Louis Republican.) 


An Easy Tempereo Man. We were much 
amused by a story told of a stuttering man not 
many leagues from Vermont, who unfortunately be- 
came possessed of a pair of ‘breachy’ cattle. He 
offered them for sale, but such was their reputation 
tor tearing down and getting over fences, that no- 
body wished to buy. At length a stranger came to 
look at them, and inquiring into their dispositions 
was told by the owner that they never troubled him 
in any way. Satisfied with the price, the stranger 
purchased and paid down for them. 

It was not long before he returned and claimed 
damages, 

‘They tear down my best fences,’ said he. 

‘] th-th-think it qi-qi-quite likely,’ replied the sel- 
ler, coolly. 

‘And I understand they served you in the same 
way.’ 

* We-we-wel!, I sh-sh-should rather th-think they 
did !’ 

‘ But,’ exclaimed the indignant purchaser, ‘did'nt 
you tell me they never troubled you any ?, 

‘To be su-sure I did, answered the other; ‘the 
f-fa-fact is, 1 never let s-s-such things t-t-trouble 
me! 





Expxoston or an Emery Casx. As a man was 
knocking out the bung of an empty vinegar cask, 
the other day, one of the heads burst out with a tre- 
mendous report, and was blown to a distance of 
nearly one hundred yards. So loud was the noise 





that many of the citizens in the neighborhood were 
heard to exclaim, “There goes another powder- 
mill.” Fortunately, nobody was injured. It orig'- 
nated from the cask, which was very large, being 
charged with gas. [New York Mirror. 


The Salt Petre Question is at Length Settled.—The 
Albany Citizen says that there is a man in that city 
whose name is Peter Salte. Peter loves rum better 
than he loves his wife. The poor woman has for- 
ever settled the question which has so annoyingly 
troubled the New Yorkers. She says Peter came 
home the other night out of all manner of temper, 
and almost out of his senses too, and ‘‘blew her sky 
high”’ for not cooking the meat he forgot to send 
home. So the question is set at rest. Salle Peter 
will explode. 


Sreamsurpe BaAnGcor.—The hull and machinery 
of the steamship Bangor was sold at Auction in this 
city on Saturday for ten thousand one hundred dol- 
lars—Franklin Adams Esq., was the purchaser. She 
will probably be immediately built up and put in or- 
der for service to ply between this city and Boston. 
It is quite a sumabation that she has been purchased 
by one of our own citizens and will be retained on 
the route.—[ Bangor Whig. 


A Visit To THE Tome.—Mr. James Bickford, 
husband of the late Maria A. Bickford, who arrived 
from Bangor on Thursday, visited her toinb, and pos- 
sessed himself of a lock of her hair. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. John Augustus. 


The eldest son of Mrs. Hemans, the sweet poetess, 
has been appointed engineer of the Irish Great West- 
ern Railway. 


hany Methodist Convention lately re- 
iiiead iy tee y inister shall be admitted into this 
conference, who uses tobacco in any of its forms ex- 
cept as a medicine, and in that case, satisfactory ev!- 
dence shall be given.”’ 
eamboat Osceola arrived at Norfolk on Sun- 
day night from Washington, with one hundred “oe 
forty-seven colored persons, men, women and “4 
dren, emigrants for Liberia. These aple were lib- 
erated by will on two estates in Virginia, and oy 
be conveyed to their new home in the ship, Roanoke, 
which was to sail on Tuesday, 


. . f 
Easters Raitroap.—All the remaining part 0 
the ee the Eastern Railroad between Belem 
and Boston has been graded for another track, an 
the rails will be put down as soon as the iron can 
be procured ; probably early in the spring. 
We are highly gratified in being able to announce, 
i by Judge Preble, 
letters were TT ee aribe _ a 
character as to the pects of the ailroa 
per: Sa between this city and ee ees of 
nounce thi j more pleasure, 
gens oad started a4 different places, 
led, or ‘fallen through, 
[Portland Arg" 
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Foreig News. Ratince Inon. Horace Gray, and others are Boston Flour and Grain Market Nov. 8. 
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to the pelting re he elements in the north of E Post Orrice Arrarrs. The postage charged | Pulled , Northern oy ae - - 33 @ 38 which te NOs Sone agen, upon the Stewart Stove PRINTS! PRINTS!! 2000 Annuals for 1846, 
land and Scotland, while the position of matters in 7 city postmaster of Washington, against the No. 1, * - + - + 80 @ 82 fact ie. there has vider ke rene lap Sdvertisement. The! An extensive assortment ing from 63 to 25 cents HE Maine Farmer’s, Thownas’ Temperance, Agri® i 
j Ireland is even worse. Damp corn enhances the val- rent departments of the U. S. Government, for No. 2, -- - - + 23 @2 the inciple wr aiedal fihe 4 sg ae 8s tO! some of which are of Elegant Potirne, ' cultural, and Comic Almanacs for 1846, for ae ty 
ue of fine wheat; and those heh sem the veg earns in Ser oes eae ra ae to No. 3, eid wade H 14 @ 17 Tight Goshing Store: sina say the prey tows CLOAK GOODS! the hundred, dozen, or single, by . 
alculating on a rise, evince no desire to part with it. > . this , was debited to Land —— i fered ee : , “ao - ” EDWARD FENNO. 
The euadtet to thovelece cosaui SERMON taal tae ; Brighton Market Nov. 3. sabscrsher te acing inthis market. ‘The object of the| A great variety, consisting of Gala Plaids; Robroys; i. 
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provement in the price is the result, As to the gen- 
eral yield of the harvest the authorities differ; but it 
seems undeniable that the wheat crop will be under 
that of last year, though not to the extent that some 
alarmists would fain induce the world to believe. 

The accounts of the potato crop in Ireland are of 
a nature to excite the most serious apprehensions for 
the ensuing year. The alarm, we are told, is some 
what abated; ‘‘still under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and allowing for every exaggeration, there 
will be a lamentable deficiency of the crop, which 
will be far under an average one.’’ A _ correspond- 
ent in the county of Kildare says— 

“There is no doubt of the failure of the crop, and 
there is a reason to apprehend a famine in con- 
sequence. The attention of most persons appears 
to be entirely directed to one point,—that of ascer- 
taining how far any portion of the crop can be saved. 
Suppose the untaint,:d portion were secured from the 
destruction which threatens it,—would the vast pop- 
ulation of this country be secured from want ap- 
proaching to famine? I think not.’’ 

The Cork Reporter of the 14th says,— 

‘‘Accounts continue to reach us of the deplorable 
state of the crop. The Malady is increasing, and 
the district which was free yesterday 1s to day visit- 
ed with the pestilence. Kerry, which was hitherto 
safe, is beginning to complain, and our Cookhaven 
correspondent, who last week informed us that all 
was right in that district, now assures us that since 
he last wrote the potato murrain has made its ap- 

arance. Things begin to wear an alarming aspect. 
We think it full time for the Government to act.’’ 

The accounts from Meath, from the neighborhood 
of Dublin, from Tyrone, Roscommon, Waterford, 
Kilkenney and Carlow, Down and Armagh, are all 
to the same effect. The vegetable pestilence, though 
not universal, and in some instances happily ascer- 
tained to have been exaggerated, is yet known to be 
spreading, and to be most destructive. The first ap- 
pearance has often proved delusive. 

The cotton market is depressed, the business trans- 
acted is limited, prices have a downward tendency, 
and holders, evidently not at ease show a desire to 
accept the current rates, and to press their stocks. 

The state of trade in the manufacturing districts, 
does not certainly give an indication of the existing 
feeling in the cotton market. The yarn market is 
especially dull. 

The dock yards and naval arsenals of England ex- 
hibit extraordinary activity at the present moment. 
In many of the outports steam frigates of the lar- 
gest class have been ordered by the Government, to 
be ready by a fixed period, according to the con- 
«racts, and the builders have been bound down in 
heavy penalties to have them fit for sea at the re- 
quired time. Oregon is pointed at by certain poli- 
ticians as the solution of the mystery. 

France.—A disastrous affair has happened in Al- 
giers. That brave and unsubdued chief, Abdel-Ka- 
der, has achieved another triumph over his French 
invaders. He surprised and captured another two 
hundred of them. The poor fellows, it is true, were 
sick, and could make no resistance; but, coupling 
this with the previous defeat we recorded in our last, 
it would appear that the French arms ig Africa are 
in a fair way of losing their laurels in these unfortu- 
nate encounters with the -children of the sun—the 
sons of the desert. 

The Basle Gazette publishes intelligence of the 
slipping of a mountain in the Grison, on the 7th 
inst. It occurred at Buschlaws, and carried away 
an entire forest of young trees.—On the 14th anoth- 
er catastrophe of the same nature occurred; immense 
masses of rock were rolled into the valley, the in- 
habitants of which fled in the greatest consternation. 
The damage done is estimated at £400,600. 

The tewn council of Ghent has voted 100,000 
franes for preventing an extraordinary rise in the 
price of provisions during the approaching winter. 

The Emperor of Russia is much annoyed at the 
late affairs in Caucasus. The loss of the Russian 
army has been much more serious than represented. 

DesTRUCTION AMONG THE PotTaTrors.—Dur- 
ring the past week, several arrivals of Potatoes have 
been recorded—chiefly from Prince Edward Island— 
most of which, we regret to say, are a total loss. 

Some of the vessels were a fortnight coming round; 
and on opening their hatches, the vapor arose as if 
from a steam boiler. The esculent has «lmost wholly 
perished. Cart loads of them were taken to the 
common yesterday, without sorting. We regret to 
be the annunciator of bad tidings to our friends in 
Charlotte Town. We hope the next news will be of 
a different character.—[Halifax Post. 





SLAVERY In OreGcon.—P. H. Burnett, Esq.,a 
citizen of Oregon, in a letter which we see in the last 
Platte (Mo.) Argus, says: 

“The Legislature have passed an act declaring 
slavery shall not exist in Oregon; and the owners of 
slaves who bring them here are allowed two years to 
take them out of the country, and in default the 
slaves are free. The act also prohibits free negroes 
or coulesenelttvain settling or remaining in the coun- 
try, and requires them to leave in two years, and in 
default, to be hired out to the lowest bidder who will 
bind himself to remove them from the country for 
the shortest term of service, and within six months 
after the expiration thereof.”’ 


RAILROAD FROM HaA.uiFax Tro QuesBec.—A 
project has just been started in Canada for the con- 
struction of a railroad between Halifax and Quebec. 
The extent of the contemplated road is six hundred 
miles. The estimated cost varies form 3,500,000/ 
to 5,000,000/, sterling, or in round numbers, from 
fifteen millions to twenty-two millions of dollars. It 
is urged in favor of the project that besides facilita- 
ting commercial intercourse, it will have an impor- 
tant effect in adding to the security of the Provinces 
as a part of the British empire. 


We learn from the Burlington Free Press, that 
Miller, the father of the fanatical delusion concerning 
the end ofthe world, which has done so much mis- 
chief in various sections of the country, has commen- 
ced at that place his lectures anew, taking the ground 
now that the end is to be in 1847. We have been 
among the many who have heretofore believed him 
honest, buf mistaken ; and we agree with the editor 
of the Bee, that it will be as difficult longer to believe, 
as to convince any one that he is not a knavish spec- 
uiator upon popular ignorance. [Olive Branch 


Joshua Lewis, of Alfred, Me., had his pocket book 
stolen from his cgat pocket, while in the Auction room 








of 8. A. Walker, a few days since. The pocket book 
contained $250.—[Boston Standard, 


In Mexico, the custom is when a due! is fought, to 
erect a cross on the spot, and every one that passes 
by throws a stone at the cross. Some ingenious Yan- 


kees have taken advantage of this custom to clear || 


stony land, by erecting crosses where no duel has 
been fought ! 


Oliver Haley, Esq., of Frankfort, Me., who was 
some time since reported to be drowned by the up- 
setting of his boat off Isle au Haut, has retarned 
home safe and sound. it is very rare for a man to 
come to life after his funeral sermon had been preach- 
ed, and his estate administered upon, 


Sentenced to se Executrep. At Dover, N. 
H., Andrew Howard is sentenced for execution on 
the 12th of November, and it 1s not known that the 
executive will reprieve him. He murderedan eld- 
erly woman for her money. 


Nor caveut, ‘Tirrell, the supposed murderer 
of Mrs. Bickford, has not yet peen arrested. The 
city authorities of Boston have offered a reward of 
eno thousand dollars for his apprebension, 


New Jersey Exrectrion.—The Whi 


have a ma- 
; in the Senate and 


probably in 4 
yo soups “Syhew (em) is elected | the 


the boat office department, leaving $10,802 35, as 
charge against al] the other departments, bureaux, 
e. 


The following are the returns from several offices 
for the quarters ending Sept. 30, 1844 and 1845: 











1844. 1845. Deficit. 

Nashville, $2,437 $1,143 $1,294 
Cleveland, 2,395 1,561 834 
Chicago, 778 370 408 
rey 1,929 887 1,042 
Raleigh, 722 100 622 
$8,261 $4,061 $4,200 


Returns hve been received for the quarter ending 
the 30th of September, 1845, from 143 of the smaller 
offices, which yield a revenue for that quarter of $3,- 
975. The same offices yielded for the quarter ending 
the 30th September, 1844, $5,563, being a loss of 
$1,888, [N. ¥. Com. Adv. 


StreamBoatT Couiision—-Twenty Lives 
Lost. The steamboat Plymouth, bound to St. Louis, 
with a large number of passengers, was run into by 
the Lady Madison, near Shawneetown, on the night 
of the 27th ult., which caused the Plymouth to sink 
immediately to her boiler deck. None ofthe cabin, 
but 20 deck passengers were drowned. A hole was 
immediately cut through the cabin floor, and several 
passengers, who had managed to keep out of the 
water by getting on boxes, &c., were thus rescued. 
The boat, it is said, will be a total loss. 
nery will probably be saved. It is also said that a 
passenger on the Mail, who was insane, jumped over- 
board and was drowned. [Louisville Jour. 


RECEPTION OF THE PoTTAWATAMIES BY THE 
PresipentT. On Thursday, the Pottawatamie In- 
dians visited the President, accompanied by their 
agent, Col. R. S. Elliott, for the purpose of paying 
their respects to him as the head of the government. 
Half Day, the Pottawatamie orator, expressed to the 
President the gratification which they all felt on see- 
ing and shaking hands with their great Father. The 
President replied that he was pleased to see them ; 
that some of them were old men, who had come a 
long distance to attend to what they considered mat- 
ters of importance, and that they should be patiently 
heard, and full justice done tothem. The govern- 
ment, he said, desired to preserve relations of friend- 
ship and peace with all the Indian tribes. 

[National Intelligencer. 


New Yorx Evectrion.—In the city of New York 
the Democrats chose a Senator and Assembly men, 
by a plurality of 5000 over the Whig candidates. 
The Tribune estimates the Democratic vote at 16,500, 
the Whig vote at 11,500, and that of the Natives 
at 9000. The Whigs and Natives combined, thraw 
about 3,500 votes more than the Democrats. 

The returns from the state are not sufficiently clear 
to indicate correctly the general result. The Anti- 
Renters have polled a large vote in the manor dis- 
tricts. They selected generally for their Assembly 
tickets two Democrats and a Whig, and run them in. 

The general result of the election is doubtless a 
Democratic majority in both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Nonpescript Fisu.—We saw yesterday, says 
the Philadelphia North Americn, on the deck of the 
schooner Amphibious, at the wharf below Walnut 
street, a curious fish to which some of the oldest sea- 
faring men who have seen it are unable to assign a 
name. It is 2 feet 2inches long, and 4 feet broad, 
having a large fin on its back and a correspondent 
one underneath. It was taken by the Amphibious 
last Saturday, off Great Egg Harbor, and the story 
of its capture is this: It wasseen swimming on the 
surface of the water towards the vessel, and from its 
fin was thought by the crew to bea shark, The 
captain dachengel his gun at the monster, which 
caused it to turn over, and the sailors going after it in 
the boat, succeeded in bringing it on deck, where it 
floundered about a long time before it died. The fish 
has teeth somewhat like those of a shark, and strong 
enough to grind to pieces a large pine stick that was 
put into his mouth. Numbers of persons have visited 
the schooner to witness the marine nondescript. 


Fire. On Sunday morning at half-past three 
o’clock, a fire broke out in the extensive tannery es- 
tablishment of the Messers. Southwick, in Danvers, 
which for a time threatened most serious destruction ; 
but the damage sustained was small, in proportion to 
the property endangered. The fire was occasioned 
by friction in some part of the steam machinery. The 
engine was taken to pieces and removed. The up- 
per stories of the buildings, or a large building with 
wings, were consumed, but the stock, with the ex- 
ception of that inthe drying-loft, was not injured. 
The loss on stock, buildings and machinery is proba- 
bly from $6000 to 8000, which was fully covered by 
insurance at Worcester. [Salem Register. 


Great Fire at Witmincoron, N. C.—A slip 
from the Wilmington, (N. C.) Journal states that a 
destructive fire broke out in that city on the morning 
of the 4th inst., which destroyed about fifty buildings 
in the business part of the city. Loss estimated at 
$175,000. The fire occurred inthe square bounded 
by Market, Front, Dock,and Water-st. Two men at- 
tempting to save some goods from the flames, at the 
store of Barry and Bryant, on the wharf, were borne 
to the earth by the fall of a brick wall. Col. McRae 
had his leg broken and his head and his shoulders 
much bruised. 


Deatu or SAmMvet Harrison Smith, Esa., 
or Wasuineton. The Washington papers an- 
nounce the decease, on the morning of the Ist, of 
this venerable citizen, in the 74th year of his age.— 
Mr. Smith was the founder, and Siig many years 
the sole editor, of the National Intelligencer; an in- 
timate and confidential friend of Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and their associates. 


A WInpFALL To A Beauty. A young lady who 
has formerly resided in New Richmond, Ohio, since 
early childhood, has just received intelligence that 
one of her relatives in England, has deceased, and 
left her £40,000, about one hundred and ninety-five 
thousand dollars. She has sailed for England to take 
possession, having left her heart in charge of a young 
clerk in Cincinnati. 


SHAMEFUL INDIFFERENCE. A little boy fell in- 
to the Canal at Lowel! on Tuesday, and was drowned, 
though he might have been saved. He clung to a 
log for a little while, and was seen there by several 
men, but strange to say, neither would venture in to 
his rescue, and the little fellow finally let go his hold, 
and sunk beneath the water! A most cold blooded 
neglect. 


Youne Kenpa.u.—A Washington correspondent 
of the Charleston News says :—*‘It is feared that 
Elliot, who killed young Kendall, will become insane. 
am told that he rises from his bed in the night, and 
paces his cell in the greatest agony, His trial will 
shortly come on.” 


A drunken frolic took ggery near 
Fall River, Mass., on y evening last, in which 
three men, named Sherman, Handy and Pierce, were 
engaged, and which ended in the two last named 
beating Sherman to death, 


Fara CoLLts1on.—A collision took place on the 
Patuxent on Tuesday, between steamer Columbus 
and ano schooner. There were but two persons 
on the schooner, the captain and one man, and 
both were below at the time.—The man was killed 
and the 
jured. 
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captain had both his hands very badly in- 


ATTEMPT To RoB. An attempt was ma 
week to rob er 4 Wicklife, wt 
Bardstown, Ky. Ashe crossed the North fork of 
Cox’s Creek, three men into the road and 
endeavored to stop the horse. Mr, Wickliffe laid 
whip to his horse, and broke Sop shew eeaceupet 
some the 
up stones, pelted 





unmercifully, 


Her machi- * 


At Market 8500 Beef Cattle, 1450 Stores, 3000 Sheep 
and 1475 Swine. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle.—The prices of lnat week 
were not sustained. We quote extra $4,50; first quality 
$4 ; second 3 75 @ $4; third $2 75 @ $3 75. 

Stores.—Two year old $7 @ $13 ; three year old 
$15 @ $24. 

Sheep.—Sales of small lots from $1 17 to 1 88. 

Swine.—Shoats to peddle, 3 and 3c for Sows, and 4 
and 44c for Barrows; old Hogs 34 and 4c. At retail 
from 3} to 5c. 





{- The Great English Remedy for colds, coughs, asth- 
ma and consumption in the most hopeless forms, is the 
Hungarian Balsam of Life, discovered by Dr. Buchan, of 
kebton. This is the most perfect and infallible medicine 
of the kind ever discovered. 

From the Lancet.—The Hungarian Balsam is a noble 
discovery of Medical science, and we rejoice that it has at 
length been brought before the American public. 

Pamphlets respecting this Great English Remedy may 
be had gratis of J. E. Lapp, and 8S. 8S. Brooxs, only 
agents in Augusta. 








Such as expect to teach school in this town the ensuing 
winter, are requested to meet the Superintending School 
Comunittee at the house of the subscriber, on Monday the 
24th inst , at 2 o’clock P. M., to be examined and receive 
certificates required by law. D. TuuRston, per order. 

Winthrop, Nov. 7, 1845. 











Hymeneal, 


Til ymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower! 
The world was sad!—the garden was a wild; 





In Hallowell, by the Rev. Mr. Drew, Capt. Frederic A. 
Senter, master of brig Porto Rico, to Miss Jane H. Bar- 
ter. 

In Hallowell, Mr. Thomas R. Whitney to Miss Emeline 
H. Wyman, both of Sidney. 

In thistown, Mr. Nathaniel H. Lowell of Windham, to 
Miss Mary P. Allen, of A. 

In East Winthrop, Mr. Theodore S. Trevett of Bath, to 
Miss Ann Richards of W.; Mr. T. D. Goodwin of Pitts- 
ton, te Miss Louisa J. Jewell of W. 

In Gardiner, Mr. George W. French of Hallowell, to 
Miss Mary N., Clark. 

In Thomaston, Mr. Daniel Paine to Miss Elizabeth Red- 
and. 

In Thomaston, Mr. David K. Keith to Miss Mary P. 
Barnes. 

In Montville, Mr. Ebeneer Foster to Miss Mary Jane 
Sprowl. 

In Thomaston, Mr. George G. Mitchell to Mrs. Abigail 
E. Miller. 








Mbituary. 


Spirit! thy labor is o'er, 

Thy term of probation is run, 
Thy steps are now bound for the untrodden shore, 

And the race of immortals begun. 





In this town, of consumption, 3d inst., Harriet A. E., 
wite of Franklin A. Hewins, and daughter of the late Dr. 
Joel R. Ellis, aged 22 years. 

In Farmington, Mrs. Zipporah, wife of Uriel Weeks, 
aged 64. 

In Biddeford, Mrs. Elizabeth Emery, 53; child of Hor- 
ace Wood, 2 years. 

In York, Major Elakim Seavey, a revolutionary pen- 
sioner, aged 84. 

In York, Mies Maria Williams, danghter of Mr. George 
Williams, aged 18; Mrs. Sally Aun, wife of Mr. Josiah 
Grant, aged 22. 

In Bath, Mr. John D. Parks, aged 72; Mrs. Hannah 
L. Mitchell, 26. 

In Phipsburg, Mrs. Eleanor Lee, aged 76. 

In Portland, Henry M. Manuel, aged 19; Mrs. Nabby 
Baker, aged 75. 

*In Woodstock, Vt., Solomon Smiley, aged 50, formerly 
of Kennebec. 

In Vassalboro’, John Dutton, aged 72, after an illness 
of four days. 


Watches, Jewelry, &c. 


es B & M. M. SWAN pave pest opened a 
E>, @ splendid stock of WATCHES, JEW EL- 
2% RY, and SILVER WARE, consisting of Gold 
and Silver Lever, Lepine and Verge Watches, of the very 
best quality; fine Gold and Stone Brooches and Finger 
Rings; Gold Pencils and Pens, &c.; Gold Bracelets and 
Clasps, Lockets, Nobs and Drops, Beads, Guards, Keys, 
and Chains, &c.; Silver Spoons, Spectacles, Butter 
Knives, Pencils, Thimbles, &c.; Fine Cutlery, Brushes, 
Wallets, Perfumery, Soaps, Extracts, Toys, &c. 











§G- Watches, Clocks and Jewelry, faithfully repaired, 
and warranted. 
Augusta, Nov. 13, 1845. 46 





. . *. 
He is the True Philanthropist, 

we seeks to alleviate and relieve human suffering, 

whether the disease be physical or moral; and if 
any one in community is deserving of gratitude, it is he.— 
You may show your good feelings to such an one, as also 
your self respect and love of health—which surely are val- 
uable possessions—by reading and diffusing the knowledge 
of and using JONES’ DROPS for HUMORS, one of 
the best medicines that has ever been discovered for the 
cure of all eruptive diseases, and successful beyond a par- 
allel, in the care of Salt Rheum, Scrofula, St. Anthony’s 
Fire or Erysipelas, Leprosy or White Scurf, Tetter or Ring- 
worm, Prairie Itch, and all humors, internal or external. 

This medicine is recommended with perfect confidence 
for such affections, if only timely, patiently and persever- 
ingly used. It is nota mre medicine, nor is it inany de- 
gree a humbug; but truly a remedy to he desired by all 
who are afflicted with any of the above named complaints, 
and a cure as certain as any curative in the hands of man. 
Will you not then, friends, who are suffering, avail your- 
selves of this remedy, and also benefit the proprietor, by 
using the means so plainly placed in your way ? 

For sale by J. E. Ladd, and Horace Waters, Augusta; 
H. J. Selden& Co. Hallowell; H. Smith & Co. Gardiner ; 
William Dyer, Waterville; O. W. Washburn, China; 
A. H. Abbott, South China; and by many other agents in 
various towns in this and the adjoining States. 

Augusta, Nov. I3, 1845. 1y46 


Money Found! 
Py up in the road hetween Winthrop and Leeds, 
a small sumof money. The owner can = it by 
applying to the subscriber, proving property a ing 
p+ Aa > PIOISAAC RICHARDS. 
East Monmouth, Nov. 10, 1845. 46 


To the Ladies! 


HE subscribers have just received a few thousand of 

W. Crowley & Son’s patent drilled oval eyed nee- 

dies, an extra article. Also a prime assortment of scis- 
sors, shears, thimbles, knitting pins, plaited tea and table 
spoons, brass and britannia candle sticks, brass fire setts, 








brass shovels and tongs, tea and table cutlery, and a full 
supply of house furnishing wares. L. P. MEAD & CO. 
Augusta, November, 1845. 46 
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BOXES VERMONT GLASS, v hy 
well packed, and warranted not to tae, 
subscribers 











100 of SKATES, 
is P MEAD «co. 
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subscriber in making these remarks, is not for the 
ibuti blame whatever to our feighbors Bead 


above named stoves, but si to let the le understand 
the facts in the case; and pagehs rest dies to have the 
pate settle the question as to which of the stoves is the 
st. And in order to satisfy persons who are unacquainted 
with his stoves, he would refer them to the following cer- 
tificate, and the names annexed: 
oe. Heceoue® Augusta, Aug. 22, 1844. 

: —You request m inion respecti 
Stewart's Patent Cooking Stove. I - used one taen 
constantly for a considerable time, and for many years 
have tried other Stoves—some of which were considered 
the best that could be obtained. But I feel no hesitation 
in recommending this Stove as being the best I have ever 
used or seen, either as it respects econumy of fuel, amount 
of work it is capable of performing, and the ease with 
which the work is done. The quantity of fuel necessary 
for its varied operations of boiling, baking, roasting and 
warming, is more than fifty per cent. less than that requir- 
ed by any other Stove that I have tried. Persons have 
only to use them a short time and become acquainted with 
their operation, to give them a decided preference over 
any other kind of Cooking Stove whatever. The Stove 
is neat, well put together, and being made of the very best 
materials, is not liable, when properly used, to get out of 
repair, like other Stoves. E. FENNO. 

We, the undersigned, do most cordially concur in the 
ene aboye expressed, after giving Stewart’s Stove a 
air trial. 


D. C. Stanwood, Augusta. C. Briggs, Augusta. 
E. Smith, “6 Luther Severance, se 
Daniel Pike, ss Lot Myrick, “s 
W. Wendenburg, ss John H. Eveleth, “ 
J. P. Dillingham, se David Folsom, “ 
David Bronson, ss William White, Vassalboro’, 
J. H. Clapp, oe Wm. Webher, es 
Sarah W. Kidder, ‘“ Benj. W.Goddard, “ 
Henry Johnson, a William Weeks, ee 
D. T. Pike, se J. E. Wing, “s 
Lewis D. Moore, ss F. Wyman, se 
Samuel L. Harris, se J. Newell, Whitefield. 
J. F. Childs, “s M. Bailey, Winthrop. 
R. T. Bosworth, “ G. A. Longfellow, “ 
Francis Davis, ee Asa W. Ward, Sidney. 
D. H. Bailey, “s George Ellis, we 
William Bridge, “ John Hunter, ad 
G. 8. Carpenter, 6s Alexander Hatch, China. 


Asaph R. Nichols, * 
Samuel Snow, “ 
Moses Safford, Jr.,  “* 


Corydon Chadwick, “ 
Enoch Marshall, Gardiner. 
John H. Cram, “ 


Homer Webster, ee Lemuel Jenkins, Temple. 

Jonathan Hedge, es Orrin Haskell, = Livermure. 

a pp “ John Randall, Freedom. 
» HM. Mall, > 


The subscriber would take the liberty of referring to the 
following named persons, who have used the Stewart Cook- 
ing Stove, viz: 








Rev B Tappan, Augusta. Sam’! Adams, Hallowell, 
Rev D Starrett, se G W Perkins, Esq. “ 
Thos Little, Esq. ss A W Morrill, “6 
Jona Pierce, sas Isaac Sawyer, on 
William Doe, ¢e Rev E Thurston, ee 
John Martin, “ Winslow Hawkes, es 
Hon P C Johnson, “6 Jesse Dorman, Vassalboro’. 
Isaac Bailey, o Bowman, Esq. “ 
Henry Winslow, se Sam’! Calder, a 
Miss Eleanor Ross, * J R Slack, a6 
BAG Fuller, Esq. “ 8S G Robinson, pS 
Homan & Manley, “ Stackpole, s 
R D Rice, Esq. s¢ Beriah Weeks, a 
J T McCobb, Esq. “ Wm White, es 
Wid. J Stanwood, “ Wim Webber, “s 
J R Abbot, Esq. « B W Goddard, oe 
John H Norcross, se Wm Weeks 6s 
Wm RSmith, Esq. ‘“ E G Wyman, es 


J D Emery, Esq. “ 
Wid. N Partridge, “ 
Reuben Partridge, 


Capt T G Jewett, Gardiner. 
L M Morrill, Esq. Readfield. 
David Brown, se 





Horace Waters, se J G & G Mosher, ss 
William Thomas, “e J G Whitney, “ 
Elias Craig, ‘6 J W Allen, ss 
Samuel Guild, se Moses Bailey, Winthrop. 
Benj Stinson, “s GA hone ow, e 
JH Smith, ee C M Bailey, “ 
JG Phinney, “ Hiram Foster, “ 
J A Peters, ** Joseph Briggs, = 
Daniel Locke, “ Dr Moses Frost, Sidney 
J W Patterson, Esq. “ J Appleton, o 
B F Chandler. Esq. “ F Woodcock, ee 
B F Morse, ae J M Ham se 
Loring Cushing, Esq. “ Wm Lovejoy, oe 
Edw A Nason, “ Joseph Newell, Whitefield. 
Frederic Pishon, te Joseph Marston, Fayette. 
Stephen Temple, 6s Cram, “s 
Abner Fogg, es Capt E Jewett, Pittston. 
E D Norcross, se John A Bass, Wilton. 
Benj Flagg, = Sam’! B Morse, « 
esse Craig, o JS Abbott, Norridgewock, 
Ww Perkins, Hallowell. N Bicknell, Hartford, 


Other names may pe added, if necessary. 

For sale as above, a respectable assortment of other 
Stoves, together with HARD WARE GOODS, Britannia 
and other Wares, of geet quality, and at fair prices. 

§G- SHEET IRON and TIN WORK kept constantly 
on hand, aud manufactured to order at short notice. 

JONAS G. HOLCOMB. 

Augusta, October 28, 1845. 44 


H. J. SELDEN & CO., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
Drugs, Medicines, Paints, Oils, Manufacturers’ 
Articles, Dye-stuffs, Chemicals, Perfume ry, 
Window Glass, &c., (HALLOWELL, ME.) 


Lancey & Shattuck, 
Dealers in English, French, German and Amer- 
ican Dry Goods, 
No. 2, Bridge’s Block, Water-st. opposite the bridge, Augusta. 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, &c. 
HE subscribers are now receiving, from the latest 
importations, their fall and winter stock of Hard- 
ware, Iron, Steel, Vices, Anvils, Horse Nails and Shoes, 
&e. &c., and offer for sale a large stock of all kinds of 
Goods kept in a Hardware and Stove Store. 
LEWIS P. MEAD & a" 





Augusta, Nov. 10, 1845. 





Medicines, Drugs, &c. 

UST received by H. J. SELDEN & CO., at the old 
J stand of Samuel Adams, a large and well selected as- 
sortmeat of Medicines, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, 
Brushes of every description, Dye Stuffs, Artist’s Colors, 
Artist’s Brushes, Paints, Oils. GROCERIES of every 
kind, &c., for sale very low for cash. 

Hallowell, Nov. Ist, 1845. 46 


CASKS Boston, and W. h Iron Co.’s 
20 CUT NAILS, all . from 3 fine to 7 inch 
ikes, just received and for sale 
PNov,, 1845 46 LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 








REPARE FOR A SLEIGH RIDE.—7%5 Strings 
Sleigh Bells, for sale by 


Arrival of the Steamship! 
JUST RECEIVED AT 


LANCEY & SHATTUCK’S 
500 SPLENDID SHAWLS, selling from 25 cts. 
50 pieces 





to S18. 
black, drab, blac and ombre Alpaccas, selling 
off at great bargains, some as low as 2s per yard, very 





Augusta, October 16, 1845. 
le low. The are sole agents for the sale of | fine. 
tho Verunadtitesn ale wniras Gi supplied with SI Rat eet os eee _ 
| sizes and qualities usually wanted. about cents per yard. , ; = teamboat Mail. 
chasing Gls, will dowel TEWIs P ane our sch. 200 yards Plaid Cloaking of al Kinds and qualities, de) ETERS for Boston will be taken on Moniaye and 
Augusta, November, 1345. ; 46 Teck, Cloths, Cassimeres, Satinetts, Tweeds, Doe- ed Seeley to one see E, a ° , 
White Lead and Oil. Sai Verte reper dor Wieck, Ties, and. Wiles| the retera boat Heelers of Gall this enanct be 
UST received a and fresh of White | Goods of every description. effected. Postage Coes ee ARPENTER & CO 
Lead and Oil, warranted yg Na Also, 100 doz. all Linen Hdkfs. for 124 cents. oy, i8es 
will be sold very low by H. J. SELDEN & CO. Oct. 30. 45 No. 2, Bridge’s Block. Augusta, Sept. 27, 1549. 
Hallowell, Nov. Is1, 1845. 46 
Cigars K and SHORE OIL, for . for | equal i sesso at bel fr: cents per 
: ® AN to * , 
LARGE SUPPLY of those extra Round and Flat B sale DILLINGHAM & box, DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL, Agents, 
~ oa SELDEN & CO. Augusta, Nov. 1. No. 3, Market Square. | Augusta, July 23. 30 
alloweil, . ‘1845. —— 


Orleans cloth; crimson, scarlet, cherry, and drab Naza- 

rine; blue and black Thibet cloths; Heavy Silk Warp 

Alpaccas; Merinoes, and Light Broadcloths, &c. 
FLANNELS. 

Domestic Flannel; Red, Yellow, and White, English 
do., Double Width; Cotton and Wool, and Cotton do.- 
Scotch and Russia Diaper ; Striped Sheetings ; Tickings ; 
Plaid, Striped and plain Lindseys; Brown, White, and 
Colored Linen Table Covers; Worsted do.; Gloves: 
Hosiery; Umbrellas; and all other articles usually found 
ata Goods Store. 

All of the above articles will be sold as cheap as can be 
purchased in this place, at No. 3, Merchants’ Row, Water 
Street, Augusta. 15 


NEW FALL GOODS, 
CALDWELL § CO., No.1, Merchants’ Row, 


AVE just received, per Steamers Kennebec and 
Jobn Mershall, a large assortment of Seasonable 
Goods, at the lowest prices for cash—among which may 


be found 
DRESS GOODS. 

Cashmere deCosse; Rep. Cashmere; Muslin delains; 
Plaid Alpacca; cotton and silk warp Alpacca; Coburg, 
India and Thibit Cloth; Victoria Alpacea, &c. &c. 

PRINTS §c. 
New and rich styles Prints, from 61-4 cents to 25; 
Patches, a beautiful article for 6 1-4 cents; Scotch Ging 
hams, new styles. 


SHEETINGS, DRILLINGS, &c. 


15 Bales Brown Sheetings, a heavy article, yd wide for 
6 1-4 cts.; Amoskeag, Power Loom Stout, Kennebec, 
Merrimack, Bellingham, Waltham improved, Bartlett, 
Claremonte, Albion, Stark Mills, do.; Drillings; Tick- 
ings, extra heavy, for 12 1-2 cts. 
FLANNELS. 

All qualities white English Flannels, some extra nice 
1 1-4 yds. wide; Domestic Flannels; bleached and un- 
bleached Cotton Flannel; fig’d Sailsbury Flannel; plain 
and twilled red do.;yellow do.; domestic do. 

HOSIERY GOODS §&c. 
Raw silk, black and col’d worsted, black, slate and 
white cotton Hose; children’s cotton and woolen Hose; 
Vigorria and cotton 1-2 Hose; Gents black, White and 
col’d kid Gloves; white and black silk do.; Ladies’ white, 
black, dark and light kid Gloves; silk do.; Lisle thread 
and cashmere do.; Gent’s heavy beck Gloves; Ladies’ 
Cravats; Gent’s do.; Suspenders; Stocks; Dickies; 
Handkerchiefs; Umbrellas, &c. &c. 
BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, §&c. 


Freneh, German, English and American Cloths; black. 
blue and drab Doeskins; stripe and check do.: Cassi- 
meres of all colors, styles and prices, a good heavy article 
for 50 cts.; Tweeds of superior quality; Sattinetts; Vest- 
ings of late itiportations and very handsome styles; Trim- 
mings of the very best quality. 


SUNDRIES. 


Batting; cotton yarn; knitting cotton; cotton and linen 
threads; spool cotton; pins; hooks and eyes; Whale- 
bone; ribbons ; combs; crash; diapers; silecias ; cambrics ; 
muslins; laces; linens; buttons; cords and tassels; cur- 
tain cords and tassels; tapes; pearl studs; velvet ribbons; 
shawls; serges; plaid linseys; cigar cases; table covers, 
&e. &e. 
The above Goods are of the latest importations, and 
bought at the lowest cash prices. Purchasers may rely upon 
our selling accordingly. Please call and examine at 

No, i, Merchants’ Row, 
Augusta, September 10. 37 





GREAT REVIVAL! 
At the Old Stand of Samuel Adams. 


J. SELDEN & CO., having taken the Store 
@ lately occupied by Samuet ADAms, would in- 
form the public that they are prepared to sell Drugs, Medi- 
cines, Paints, Groceries, Dye-Stuffs, Chemicals, Surgeons’ 
Instruments, Perfumery, Oils, all Popular Patent Medicines 
of the day, &c., &c., usually found in a Drug Store, all 
of which are warranted of the first quality, and will be 
sold at the lowest prices. They are constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of 


Medicines, Paints, &c., 


bought for cash and will he sold for the same very cheap. 
Particular attention paid to Physician’s Prescriptions. 
N.B. H.J.8., having been engaged in the Drug busi- 
ness for the five years past, flutters himself that he can give 
perfect satisfaction to all customers, who will favor him 
with a call. 
Hallowell, Sept. 15, 1845. 8s 





— Temperance! Temperance 1! ge 


THERE are all the teetotallers, and oth- 
er temperance folks, who have so long 
and so loudly been calling for a thorough going 
Temperance House in Augusta, and bave 
: cumplained so much and wourned so deeply, 
because they were under the necessity, for want of such a 
house, of stopping at rum taverns? Do they not know 
that the Gage a is, in all respects, just such an one as 
they want? It has been fitted up at great expense, for a 
public house ; it has excellent accommodations, and is in a 
most delightful situation. It is now kept by Mr. CHAS. 
FREEMAN, a distinguished member of the Sons of Tem- 
rance, a very attentive and obliging Landlord, who has 
incurred great and onerous liabilities in order to accommo- 
date the public in this respect. Let them see to it, that he 
is well sustained. 
Augusta, Oct. 3, 1845, 41 


Shawls and Dress Goods. 


UST RECEIVED and now opening, a complete as- 
J sortment of Shawls and Dress Goods. er in 
it of the articles will save fifty per cent. by calling 
oa. . LANCEY & SHATTUCK, 
44 No. 2, Bridge’s Block, Water Street. 
















s 
Fire Insurance! 
HE Subscriber has been appointed agent of the 
HOLYOKE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Salem, Mass., and is prepared to receive 
licati t his office. 
Sc 7 gia atctuet BENJAMIN A. G. FULLER. 
Augusta, August 25, 1845. *35 


New Goods and Cheap! 


OW OPENING at the SCYTHE FACTORY 
STORE, North Wayne, a larger lot and better as- 
sortment of DRY GOODS than has ever before been of- 
fered in a Country Store in this region. 
Also, Ww. L. GOODS, CROCKERY and GLASS 
WARE, &c. &c., all of which will be sold cheap for cash 
tr e 
ie 100 ny pe HOGS and 500 bushels of Wheat are 
wanted, for which a fair price will be paid; Also, 5000 
bushels Charcoal. 
North Wayne, Nov. 4, 1845. 45 


Window Glass. 
rye subscriber, agent for the Clyde Glass Works, of. 








fers for sale, better terms than can be 
upon the river, a olan chide Ooes of Galen, 
Lake, Cylinder, and Wayne Glass. rown, @ supe- 
Mes ee will be foraiteed to order op ceqnegabte teres. 


Purchasers are pd Ad sport > = glass before pur- 
chasing i at lowest rates. 
9 ae the above will be son. W. FAIRBANKS, 
No. 4, Phaniz Buildings, Water _e 














PERM CANDLES. A few boxes of nice can- 
s dies, at DILLINGHAM & BICK 8. 


MPHEN WICKS, for sale 
Cc 45 * LA LLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 





Beaver Cloths, &e, 


Ce & CO. Have received the past week, 
large additions to their stock of Woolens. 

Gold Mix Beaver Cloths, a new and elegant article for 
Overcoats. 


Garments of all kinds made up in the last and most 


fashionable styles. 


Porchasers of Woolens are respectfally invited to exam- 
ine oar stock before porchasing, for we are determined no 
one shall sell so cheap. 


No. 1, Mereuant's Row. 
Oct. 8. 


Cider Wanted. 


ANTED, by the subscribers, 1000 bbis. Good 
Cider, to be delivered in the month of November, 
for which cash will be paid by WILLS & LOMBARD. 
Augusta, October, 1845. 42 





Peters & Goldthwait's 


Fashionable Tailoring Establishment, 
Corner of Bridge and Water Streets, Augusta, Maine 





Clothing. 
ENTLEMEN in want of Genteel Clothing, wil! 
find it to their advantage to call on 

Oct. 8. 42 CALDWELL & CO. 


Bommer’s Method of Making anu re. 
HE subscriber has been appointed agent of this new 
and useful improvement for the State of Maine, and 
is now prepared fo sell individual, ‘Town or County rights. 
The cheapness and expedition with which large bodies of 
manure may be prodaced by this method render it invalua- 
ble to the farmer, ‘Fo feeilitate a more general introduc- 
tion of this important accession to the farming interest, it 
is proposed to sell County or Town rights to enterprising 
individuals or companies, on such terms as cannot fail to 
render it a profitable business. The method has been test- 
ed by many farmers in this and other states, and in every 
case, where the directions were properly observed, the re- 
sults have proved most satisfactory. Mr. Samurn. Dain 
of Bowdoinham, bas been appointed Agent for the County 
of Lincoln, and Mr. Etisaa Rosinxson of Vassalboro’, 
for the County of Kennebec. 
The other counties may be secured by application to me 
(post paid) and directed to me at Portland 
EZEKIEL HOOLE. 
34 


Augnst 11, 1845. 


New Arrival of Hard Ware, 
At No. 4, Pua@nix Butipines. 
W. FAIRBANKS is now receiving his Fall [m- 
@ portations of Birmingham and Shetiield 

Hardware and Saddlery Goods, 
Such as Files and Rasps, Chisels and Gonges, Plane Irons, 
Brace and Bitts, “* Groves & Son’s’’ hand and back Saws, 
TABLE and POCKET CUTLERY, direct from the 


manufacturers, also plated, brass, japanned and tinned 


SADDLERY GOODS, 


Such as terretts, pad hooks, buckles of varions patterns, 
pad-screws, halter rings, ornaments, &e. &c. 100 pair 
Brass Hames, 200 pr. Jap’d do., 50 pr. Pitted do., ft bale 
200 lbs. “*Walkers”? No. 10, Shoe Thread, &c.; 2 tous 
“Wim. Greaves & Son's” SPRING STEEL, suitable for 
Eliptic Springs, 14,1], and 2 inch. The above goods 
can and will be sold at Boston Prices for cash or short 
credit. Country Merchants may rely upon the above state - 
ment and are invited to call. 
Augusta, Sept. 9, 1845. 37 
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Furniture and 


Crockery Store, 
At No. 3, Bridge’s Block, Water Street. 


D. PIERCE has just received a splendid as- 
AP sortment of EARTHEN, CHINA, and GLASS 
WARE; among which may be found White Imperial Stone 
and Blue Printed Dinner Tea and Toilett Setts, Coffees, 
Bowls, Pitchers, Mugs, &c., of superior quality. Flowing 
Blue Dinner, Tea, Coffee and Toilett Setts, Bowls, Mugs 
and Pitchers of new and beautiful patterns, and a choice 
selection of Rich French and English China Tea Setts; 
Cut and Pressed Glass Ware, such as Lamps, Tumblers, 
Lemonades, Salts, Sugars, Creams, Pitchers, Canile- 
sticks, Castors, &c. Yellow Stone and Common Ware in 
all the usual variety; Ivory Knives and Forks in 51 and 
12 ps Setts; Common Table and Dessert do.; Tea Trays; 
Britannia Coffee and Tea Pots; Lamps, Spoons, &e. &c. 

Also a complete assortment of Rich and Low-priced 
FURNITURE; Hair and Palmleaf Ma@rasses; Ameri- 
can Geese Feathers; Brass and Wood Clocks; Tubs; 
Willow Cradles and Carriages; Mahogany Framed Look- 
ing Glasses, &c, Also a large Stock of Mahogany Ve- 
neers; Hair Seating; Glue, Varnish, Locks, Castors, 
Table Hinges Screws, Sand Paper, Knobs, Bed Keys, 
&e. &e. 

Persons in want of Furnitare or Crockery are respect- 
fully invited to call and examine for themselves before 
purchasing elsewhere. 

Augusta, Sept. 23, 1845. 39 


“2 few more left!” 


F that unrivalled Salve, the Magical Pain Extractor. 


* Price only a quarter of a dollar.” 
43 DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 








Cheaper than ever! 


A FRESH supply of Paints and Oils at reduced prices, 
at DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL’S, 
43 No. 3, Market Square. 


Plaid Cloak Goods. 


LARGE variety, of every style and _ , for sale 
low by LANCEY & SHATTUCK. 


ee 








Gold Pens. 
GOOD assortment of Gold Pens, the most economi- 
cal now in use, just received and for sale by 
June 26. EDWARD FENNO. 


Wanted, 


IGHT or ten first rate coat makers, none others necd 
apply as they will be ired to work on eustom 
work altogether, to whom good wages will be paid and 
steady employment given. No dismissing bands when the 
river closes. Also, five or six girls wishing to learn the 
trade, will find a good chance by wine my shop. 


MES DEALY. 
Angusta, October Ist, 1845. 40 
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OLOGNE WATER, for sale 
EDWARD FENNO. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS, 
ATSON F. HALLETT & Co. are the 





au. 
thorized Agents for the sale of the ple 
ble Pills. 
January 8, 1845. f2 





F extra styles and quality, for sale | 
oO Sept. ‘0. —e CALDWELL &LCO. 
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The Muse. 
Lament of the Inebriate, 
BY A. J. H. DUGANNE, 
I'm thinking on thy smile, Mary, 
Thy bright and trusting smile, 
In the morning of our truth and love, : 
Ere sorrow came or guile— 
When thine arms were twined about my neck, 
And mine eyes looked into thine, 


And the heart that throbbed for me alone 
Was nestling close to mine! 














1 see full many enn Marys 
On young lips beaming Mt, 

And ated + eye of light me love 
Is flashing in wy sight; 

But the smile is not for my poor heart, 
And the eye is strange to me, 

And the loneliness comes o’er my soul 
When its memory turns to thee! 


I’m thinking on the night, Mary, 
The night of grief and shame, 
When with drunken ravings on my lips 
To thee I homeward came; 
O the tear was in thy earnest eye, 
And thy bosom wildly heaved ; 
Yet a smile of love was on thy cheek, 
Though the heart was sorely grieved! 


But the smile soon left thy lips, Mary, 
And thine eye grew dim and sad, 

For the tempter lured my steps from thee, 
And the wine cup drove me mad ; 

From thy cheeks the roses quickly fled, 
And thy ringing laugh was gone, 

Yet thy heart still fondly clung to me, 
And still kept trusting on. 


O, my words were harsh to thee, Mary, 
For the wine cup made me wild— 

And I chid thee when thine eyes were sad, 
And I cursed thee when they smiled ; 

God knows I loved thee even then, 
But the fire was in my brain, 

And the curse of drink was in my beart 
To make my love a bane. 


»*T was a pleasant home of ours, Mary, 
In the spring time of our life, 

When I looked upon thy sunny face, 
And proudly casted thee wile; 

And ’twas pleasant when our children played 
Before our cottage door— 


But the children sleep with thee, Mary, 
I ne’er shall see them more! 

Thou’rt resting in the churchyard now, 
And no stone is at thy head— 

But the sexton knows a drunkard’s wife 


Sleeps in that lowly bed, ’ 
And he says the hand of God, Mary, 
Will fall with crushing weight 
On the wretch who brought thy gentle life 
To its untimely fate! 


But he knows not of the broken heart 
I bear within my breast, 

Or the heavy load of vain remorse 
That will not let me rest; 

He knows not of the sleepless nights, 
When, dreaming of thy love, 

I seem to see thine angel eyes 
Look coldly from above. 


I have raised the wine cup in my hand, 
And the wildest strains I’ve sung, 

Till with the laugh of drunken mirth 
The echoing air has rung; 


But a pale and sorrowing face looked out 
From the glittering cup on me, 

A trembling whisper I could hear 
And fancied ’twas from thee! 

Thou art slumbering in the peaceful grave, 
Thy sleep is dreamless now, 


Sut the seal of an undying grief 
Is on thy mourner’s brow; 


And my heart is chill as thine, Mary, 
For the joys of life have fled, 

And Ulong to lay my aching breast 
With the cold and silent dead! 








Che Story Celler. 


[From the Dollar Newspaper.) ; 
THE COUSINS; 


OR, GLIMPSES OF WOMAN’S LIFE. 





BY JANE TAYLOR WORTHINGTON, 





CHAPTER I. 

It wasa sunny and beautiful afternoon in 
the latter part of August-that month which 
sees the climax of summer frivolty and fash- 
ion. The town of Newport, well known as 
one of our most frequented watering places, 
had never been gayer ; and a dazzling array of 
beauty and youth, and the wealth that renders 
both fairer, was collected there from all por- 
tions of our land. It would be a curious thing 
to trace the progress of the friendships and 
other ties formed accidentally, and from the 
chance of “blind contact,” at these summer re- 
sorts. Persons meet there who had hitherto 
been strangers even to each other’s names, and 
their intercourse seems to acquire more than 
usual warmth and cordiality, as if an uncom- 
mon degree of fervor were necessary where 
the meeting had been so sudden, and the part- 
ing must be so soon. 

Never had the glorious old Ocean looked 
grander in its majestic repose, than it did when 
glowing in the crimson light of the declining 
sun on that clear, stillevening. Many a small 
step had left its impress on the smooth, white 
sand of the beach, and many an eye had tur- 
ned its admiring gaze from nature’s material 
beauty, to read in some fair face a yet lovelier 
and sweeter history. There were two persons, 
a lady and gentleman, who lingered longer 
than any others on the sea shore, and who now 
slowly, and with half-reluctant gait, returned 
towards the town. 

They were an instance of that sudden inter- 
est of which we have spoken—that vivid sym- 


pathy which, rejecting the cold thraldom of 


formality, crowds a long life into one hour, 
making this dim world a holier and more radi- 
ant dwelling than it ever can seem to the 
dreamers again. A few weeks before they 
had been perfect strangers, the past had noth- 
ing between them in common, but both now 
felt they had altered the future for each other. 
Ah! we have needto be thankful that such 
episodes of world-defying beauty come to us 
all, that, from the stately mansion to the lowly 
hovel, all realize and revel in one brief, but 
most impassioned vision, that not a human 
heart lives its restless life out without being 
blest by that glimpse of heaven which shines 
upon us in our earliest love ! 


The lady was young, with the bright bloom 


and frequent smile, which are the portion of 


dawning womanhood; after twenty-five the 
cheek grows paler, and the smile rarer. She 
was not beautiful, though her large, proud 
eyes, with their singular variableness of ex- 
pression, attracted attention and admiration. 
Her form and carriage were remarkably grace- 
ful, and her dress, though entirely ala mode, 
had yet the picturesque itidividuality, only be- 
stowed on costume by those who prefer taste 
to the extreme of fashion, and who presume 
to judge for themselves even in trifles. It 
would have puzzled the gazer to tell why Mil- 
dred Leigh was not lovely ; but there was an 
air of haughty wilfulness, and a’sort of unbid- 


from the @ 
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ing a midshipman’s uniform. I need not here 
record the earnest conversation which made 
the distance to town seem) so short; for in 
lovers’ dialogues silence sometimes pes 
far more than speech, and 1 mast, t fore, 
solicit the gracious reader to recall some even-) 
ing stroll, under nearly similar circumstances, 
from his own experience, and all the lovers ut- 
tered he will read in enduring characters upon 

is own memory. 
Mildred Leigh was the only child of wealthy 
parents, and had accompanied a party of gay 
friends to spend the warm months at Newport. 
She was the household divinity of her luxuri- 
ous city home—all that unlimited indulgence 
could give of happiness had been hers from 
infancy—and the purple light of her youth 
had never known the touch of one actual grief. 
But Mildred’s disposition was not naturally a 
contented one ; her mind was rebellious, and 
there were periods when no enjoyment could 
satisfy her. She required the constant pres- 
ence of novelty and excitement. Young as 
she was, the deteriorating influence of frivo- 
lous pursuits, and the fashionable folly, mis- 
named education, had already marred the har- 
mony of a nature which, rightly directed, 
might have been capable of noble things. She 
had never been taught the moral sublimity of 
lofty principle ; she was a being of impulse 
and caprice ; all her fine energy of character 
had run to waste, and she was consistent only 
in her inconsistencies. 

Her mother was a weak, petulant woman of 
the world, comprehending no responsibilities 
beyond those imposed by the artificial despot- 
ism of society, and blending some kindness of 
feeling with great deficiency of judgment. She 
loved Mildred with blind and thoughtless de- 
votion, displaying itself in a multitude of pet- 
ty reproofs and annoyances, which the young 
lady did not bear with over-graciously. Her 
father, a common-place man of business, a 
hoarder of wealth for wealth’s sake, and yet 
withal “an honorable man,” contented himself 
with heaping around his child all the materi- 
als for happiness, and enjoyed a fond, yet sel- 
fish vanity in contemplating the brilliant posi- 
tion of the only being he really loved. It 
would have been strange if, in a station where 
temptations were so many and so alluring, a 
nature still unformed had escaped wholly un- 
profaned ; for such prosperity is a dangerous 
ordeal, and was in every respect calculated to 
foster the pride, self-confidence and capricious- 
ness which were the young heiress’ besetting 
sins. 

It was with many a troubled and conflicting 
thought that Mildred sat idly gazing from the 
window of her room, after that stroll by the 
sea side. With the burning words of enrap- 
tured love yet ringing their harmonies on her 
ear, with the sincere and impassioned flattery 
of young manhood still echoing within her 
heart, her imagination blended the calm, cold 
tones of paternal rebuke, and her mother’s 
more heedless and harrassing remonstrances. 
She well knew that, however deserving her 
lover might be, her parents would never cop- 
sent to her marrying one without fortune, and 
it was in vain she urged to herself her own 
control over her destiny and her right to di- 
rect its course. 

Though still pure in her affections—for they 
long withstand the contagion of the world— 
Mildred felt she could not love warmly enough 
to resign for love’s sake the indispensable com- 
forts and elegancies of her home. She was 
selfish inevitably, unconsciously, and yet she 
loved as she had never done before, and never 
might again. 

With expressions of fervent admiration, pro- 
testations of enduring devotion, and all the 
eager eloquence which lies so lightly upon 
loving lips, Ernest Grey had revealed his pas- 
sionate adoration. Mildred had listened si- 
lently, though kindly; she had spoken no as- 
surance, but the pleader did not feei discour- 
aged. ‘They were soon to be separated—Mil- 
dred to return to her parents, and Ernest to 
join his ship, which was about departing for a 
three years’ cruise. Again and again, in ir- 
resolution and perplexity, she thought over the 
occurrences of the last brief weeks—those 
days so few and fair, which were to color all 
her after life. Still undetermined, restless, 
and self-tormented, several days passed, and 
found her too wavering to act openly and can- 
didly entreat her parents’ approval, yet still 
unwilling to banish the bewitching romance 
around her, and to break the spell that for the 
first time was enchanting and binding her be- 
in 


g. 

With the kind consideration which all the 
world seems to feel for lovers—and which, by 
the way, is a redeeming trait in human nature 
that should cover a multitude of sins—the 
many candidates for the young heiress’ smiles 
instinctively yielded their pretensions in Er- 
nest’s favor, and another sunset found the lad 
and her suitor rambling together along the bold, 
rocky cliffs, which have heard many a tale of 
tenderness. It was a rash experiment to haz- 
ard the repetition of impetuous vows and hope- 
ful expectations, if the listener was yet undeci- 
ded, and, hurried away by the enthusiasm to 
which she harkened, Mildred replied by con- 
fessions and promises, that wrote themselves 
in burning words, and in the troubled, heart- 
sick years of her later life, brought many a 
pang of contrast and regret to a memory that 
would not be unfaithful. Little did the warm, 
true heart beating beside her merit the dark 
lot of indifference and deception before it; and 
little did Ernest imagine that the moments of 
intercourse he now held so unutterably pre- 
cious would make the repentance and the 
mournfulness of both their destinies. 

“You will write to me while I am away, 
will you not, Mildred ?” and then, as she hes- 
itated, recalled to the embarrassments of her 
position by the request, Ernest continued : 
“You cannot—you must not refuse. Think 
of the happiness your letters will give one 
who has none but you to love him, who, 
through the years of separation, will have no 
hope unshared by you—no blessing so great 
as your remembrance. Your kind words this 
evening have made the future so bright before 
me, you must not darken it by a refusal—sure- 
ly, Mildred, you w7/7 write to me?” 

One moment of doubt, and then summoning 
all her resolution, Mildred related her perplex- 
ities, her certainty that her friends would: ob- 
Ject to this engagement, and her unwillingnes 


den scornfulness on her face, that eis os 1h into gs dein prgpniiy 


playing more stability of character thanis usu- 
ally visible in girlhood. At times, “however, 
and the present was one of these moments, 
her lip lost its mockery, her brow its pride, 
and the mysterious eloquence of those hewitch- 
ing eyes revealed more than a thousand words 
could utter. Phe panion was a handsome 


youth, not much older than herself, and wear- 


of a countenance, dis 


“T can but su 


the ‘speaker's affection flitted over him, and 
was instantl indignantly rejected; “ but at 
least you will MASH Dy letternyou. wilt alli 
me to pour forth to you my thoughts and of 
ings, for you area part of them all; and when 
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no words of mine can paint! 


for this meeting was their last. 


themselves to the treacherous sea; 


possibility of alteration. 


the beliefs it recalls have proved 
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er, rested on her knee. 


too pale and placid for her years. 


chiselled forehead. 


never seen equalle 


suffering. 


ken heart. 


rance of more. 


mother nothing but a grave. 


come to his house as her home. 
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How often it is thus in daily life! 


are. 
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early left alone. 


childish admiration. 
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you trace the truth, the constanc 


of m 
ttachment, you will recall in kin “ieee tee upied during the wh 


permitted her to indu 


whom you have taught bow much life may be 
ae alight had faded, and gone down in one 
» and gone ¢ A 
of those regally beautiful sunsets which are} 
peculiar to New and that give to Narra- 
nee Sous low of loveliness no storied | to 
ake under Southern skies can | . The 
short twilight had gone, and from the bosom 


of the sleeping ocean ome ihe round moon . 
th. “Full many a time | the writer. 

who now trace these lines, | Ellen 
zed on that scene of excelling beauty, and,| message of cordial welcome, and tears 
hy : music of the soft eyes of the young orph 
the sea, have lost in loving contemplation of 
that material harmony the heavy sense of 
Never since has a view so 
dream-inspiring risen on mine eyes, and tho’ 
as I write the grand and solemn mountains are 
before me in giant majesty against the sum- 
mer sky, my soul wearies of their silentness, 
and pines for that eternal chaunt of waves, 
fovelier world of blended land and sea, 


Still the lovers lingered, as well they might, 
A long inter- 
val of separation—of exposure on one hand to 
the dangers of sickness and tempest, and all 
the unnumbered ills that assail those who trust 


and on the 


other, the risk in the sailor’s eyes scarcely less, 
of coldness and doubt and change. 
of the beautiful things in life, the complete re- 
alization of all ecstacy felt by those who are 
living in the earth’s sweetest illusion. 
present for them holds unmingled witchery, 
and nothing is dreaded in the hereafter but the 
Hope promises no 
gift brighter than what already is, and Memo- 
ry loves to linger around that vision long after 


It is one 


The 


themselves 


deceptions, and, to use the German’s words, 
the “flowers of youth have bloomed themselves 
away, and its dreams been dreamed out,” 


A few days after the lovers’ parting, a young 
girl, simply dressed in the deepest mourning, 
was seated in an apartment of a handsome 
mansion in our largest Eastern city. The 
room was showily furnished, though with more 
costliness than taste, and the refreshing breeze 
which the early autumn brings with it gently 
waved the rich draperies of embroidered mus- 
On a couch 
lounged a lady past the middle of life, but very 
gayly attired—one evidently who had not at- 
tained that most becoming knowledge how to 
grow old gracefully. Her eyes were languid- 
ly closed, and all about her bespoke her a pro- 
The younger occupant of the 
apartment was sitting with the book from 
which she had been reading aloud lying on 
her lap, and her hands, tightly clasped togeth- 
Exceedingly beautiful 
was her pale and placid face, though it was 
Her hair 
was the peculiar shade of dark brown, on 
which the light looks golden, and it waved in 
burnished smoothness from her white and 
The long lashes drooped 
over eyes whose liquid expressiveness I have 

4, and the whole character 
of her countenance was that of tranquil resig- 
nation an the meekness that is learned from 
Ellen Leslie was an orphan, the 
sole surviving child of Mr. Leigh’s only sister. 
Her mother had but lately died, after having 
long lingered in the weariness of that disease 
for which human skill has no alleviation, and 
which those who know the world call a_ bro- 
She had married imprudently in 
early life ; through many years of anxiety and 
neglect she had hoped on, as wives will hope 
to the last; and when at lengtl: her husband’s 
death brought to asad conclusion this long 
trusting in vain, the soul that had already pa- 
tiently borne so much shrank fromthe endu- 
She died in poverty, leaving 
her child to the hard lot of dependence, and to 
struggle with that world which had given her 
Immediately on 
hearing of his sister’s dangerous illness, Mr. 
Leigh had written to Ellen, cordially inviting 
her, in the event of her mother’s death, to 
The inter- 
course between the brother and sister had al- 
ways been kind, though not confidential ; for 
the widow in the pride of a love too strong to 
complain, had never told her innumerable sor- 


It was, therefore, as a stranger that Ellen 
had encountered her relations; for the osten- 
tatiously rich care little for intimacy with the 
poor, and the wealthy merchant always spoke 
with a sort of pity of his less fortunate sister. 
Those for 
whom affluence smiles and luxury yields tri- 
bute, go on their carpeted path with many a 
thrill of self-exultation and many a pharisaical 
thanksgiving that they are not as other men 
While they, the poor and friendless, on 
whom such supercilious glances are cast, and 
who tread the rocky way of temptation and tri- 
al—they for whom the earth has no gift but 
want, and,life no hope but its briefress—ah ! 
these are the ones who through much tribula- 
tion attain their reward, who redeem our sel- 
fish nature from its dark character, and are al- 
ready angelic, save that they suffer stil]! 

It was a dark, dull day in August—one of 
summer’s frowns—during which Ellen reached 
All around was so dif- 
ferent from what the past had shown her, that 
she felt her loneliness more keenly than ever, 
and wept those passionate tears which its great- 
est grief wrings from the heart of youth. Her 
uncle and his lady received her kindly ; for 
none could look without sympathy and interest 
on the touching and appealing beauty of one so 
Mildred was absent, and it 
had been several years since the cousins met. 
Ellen remembered her only as a fair, dark-eyed 
little girl, whose rich dress had attracted her 


A few days had elapsed since Ellen’s arrival 
at her new home, and she had become some-|c 


before her. 


Mrs. Leigh was excessively patronizing, and 
delighted to gain an attentive listener to her 
accounts of all the ills her flesh was peculiarly |after absence shall haye proved us 
heir to, she kept her young niece almost con- 
stantly beside her couch. Ellen at first heard 
with artless sympathy the long list of imagina- 
‘one to whom Fate, in 
reality, had denied no single blessing, and she 
half wondered at Mildred’s heartlessness in 
thus leaving her mother. A few days’ obser- 
vation, however, proved even to,her unsuspec- 
ting eyes the convenient nature of Mrs. Leigh’s 
sufferings, and it was really @ relief, when, 
}having exhausted her rd pinata the in- 
pvalid requested to hear the last novel, the. 
literary exercise in which her feeble 
e. Mr. Leig! 
day away fro 


‘ 
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there were no e 10 visitors to break the monotony, 
for tout le ‘was out of town, and. Ellen 








joyment, mNeO @ mm vain- 
gather from their careless style some idea of 
In reply to the announcement of 
Ellen’s arrival at es home, Mildred sent a 
filled 
an as the ca- 
ressing words fell on her ear—the only warm 
ones she had heard since her mother spoke.— 
‘Alas! it is a sad thing when those for whom 
the future in all probability holds many years 
have lost the hallowing presence of that house- 
hold love for whose departure not even the de- 
votedness of passion can atone. Never from 
any but parental lips can the words of counsel 
and rebuke come kindly—never from any oth- 
er can sympathy be half so ready and sincere 
—and only on a mother's bosom can girlhood 
safely lay her busy experience of hope and 
pleasure and love. Heaven help the orphan! 
And, oh! let the voice be gentler and the 
words tenderer, when we speak to those whom 
God has left so lonely. 

At length Mildred arrived, and was greeted 
with a burst of excessive fondness from her 
parents, which would scarcely have been ex- 
pected from their usual tone of manner. But 
there is an egotism so intense as to be capable 
of division—an affection which is merely self- 
love multiplied—and such was the tenderness 
lavished on Mildred. Ellen was received by 
her with many cordial professions, and the 
heiress’ large eyes were fixed in wondering, 
and somewhat startled admiration, on her 
companion’s beautiful face. She had not an- 
ticipated such rare loveliness in a person she 
recollected only as a pale, sad child, with no 
thought for any thing but her mother. I have 
said that Mildred inherited more than her 
share of selfishness, and it must be admitted 
that she was somewhat annoyed at having so 
attractive a being for her constant companion. 
She had been taught to prize and to strive for 
admiration, both by precept and example, and 
she felt that Ellen’s surpassing beauty would 
prove a dangerous rival. Not a single trace, 
however, of these rapid reflections appeared on 
the graceful hostess’ smiling countenance, and 
Ellen, in the simplicity of her disposition, felt 
thankful that her cousin’s greeting had been 
so extremely affectionate, and that the much- 
dreaded meeting was happily over. 

Two weeks passed, during which the young 
relatives gradually acquired the familiar tone 
of girlish intimacy, and Mildred, who dearly 
loved to talk about herself, related many of her 
flirtations and enjoyments. Her listener had 
nothing of these to tell;-her existence had 
been but one scene of prolonged anxiety—had 
known but one heart-binding tie—al! her ex- 
perience and remembrance were spoken in the 
words “ My mother!” The gay and flattered 
heiress, for whom the tints of life had been so 
brilliant, felt but slight sympathy with such 
mournful recollections, and, though she listened 
to their confession at first with courteous atten- 
t'on, her affectation of interest speedily wea- 
ried her, and Ellen tearfully learned to be si- 
lent, and to realize that she had not yet found 
the friend she sighed for. Mildred’s conver- 
sation was animated and impetuous, but the 
artificial tendency of her training had prema- 
turely taught her caution, and with all her 
seeming carelessness she seldom committed 
herself. On the subject of her rash engage- 
ment with Ernest she had never spoken, and, 
in enumerating to her mother’s delighted ear 
the admirers her sprightliness and wealth al- 
ways gathered around her, she guardedly 
omitted the “tone loved name.” 

But a few days after her return to the city, 
she had received a letter from her young lover; 
but as she had, like the generality of girls, 
several constant correspondents among her 
“dear five hundred friends,” her parents sel- 
dom enquired from whom her epistles came. 
What an era it is in girlhood, the reception of 
the first love letter! And when, amid the 
wearying realities of after years, we look 
mournfully back on our destiny’s brightest ep- 
isode, how radiant does its illusion seem in the 
contrast—the past so full of hope and ecstacy, 
the present so calm and careworn and skepti- 
cal! Ernest wrote in the impetuous fervor of 
a mind for the first time awakened to a knowl- 
edge of its own intensity ; and as Mildred read 
his fond and devoted words, her feelings warm- 
ed towards one who loved her, as in her vain 
and heartless career she had never been loved 
before. 

“A new and delicious existence has opened 
before me,” thus he wrote. “J] never imag- 
ined, until now, how angelic a gift life is, and 
how many radiant hopes may even on earth 
be fulfilled. How can I thank you for this 
knowledge—how bless you for the starry light 
you have shed upon my lonely path? I have 
no near connexions—none bound by kindred 
to love me—and though early thrown upon the 
world, I have in it but one friend—but one be- 
ing beside yourself who reads my heart in 
kindness. You may then fancy something of 
the rapture which your interest has bestowed, 
and, oh! Mildred, if a life-long devotion—if 
all the profound and undoubting tenderness of 
a suddenly awakened spirit—if a love which 
‘knows not to despair,’ but gazes beyond a 
present clouded by secrecy to an unshadowed 
future of recompense—if these can reward 
your disinterested, self-forgetting kindness, you 
will never have cause to repent its utterance. 
I appreciate deeply and gratefully all the sac- 
rifice of feeling you daily endure for my sake 
in concealing our engagement, and continuing 
it without your parents’\ sanction. Were I to 
follow my own wishes, and the dictates of my 
judgment, I would most gladly spare you this 
pain by an immediate avowal of my love, and 
aly on their indulgent affection for an only 
hild to pardon me for daring to hold her so 
dear. I am hopefulenough—though, perhaps, 
you will rather say presumptuous enoug 
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yam not practised in concealment, and am too 
justly proud of my treasure to hide it volun- 
tarily; nevertheless, in this your. will is my, 
law, and you must certainly know better than 
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ieve they would hear me patiently, and that, | 
will yield prejudice in favor of happiness. } 
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The cousi itting alone in the spa- 
cousins were sitting alone in the the 


jcious and georgeous drawing-room. 


blinds, nearly closed, shaded the dazzling sun- 
shine into a mellow and dreamy twilight; and 
ag it was too early to expect visitors, Mildred 
indolently lounged on a sofa, half reading, 
half thinking, while Ellen was concluding a 
long letter, The sounds from the street were 
softened into a soothing murmur, producing 
that sense of solitude and isolation which is 
never so palpably acknowledged as when, sur- 
rounded by the hum of active humanity, we 
look silently inward upon our own hearts.— 
Mildred’s reflections were busy with the fan- 
ciful conceptions which drapery our first altar; 
pleasant memories of those old sea-beaten cliffs, 
and the one who had looked on them with her 
—thoughts of rambles along the beach. when 
its sand sparkled in the moonlight, blended 
with vague imaginings of the ocean jn its 
stormy moods, and ofall the dangers that 
thicken so fearfully around the sailor’s wan- 
derings. Ellen’s meditations were not less en- 
grossing, and these were some of the lines she 
wrote : 

“You ask, Ernest, ifI am happy here. I 
have delayed answering the question until I 
have scarcely space left to do so; for, indeed, 
I hardly know how to reply. I have found all 
I had any right to expect. My uncle and his 
wife are kind, and in their way considerate, and 
Mildred is always professing great affection for 
me. I sometimes fancy she is not altogether 
sincere—that she does not like me to be noticed, 
and is unwilling for visiters to waste their po- 
liteness on me. Perhaps I am unjust in believ- 
ing this; but I have not become accustomed to 
being among strangers, and suspicion is one of 
the many evils poverty brings with it. Oh! 
Ernest, it is a hard thing to depend for daily 
bread on those who have no sympathy for us in 
their hearts ; and I would toil, incessantly and 
thankfully, if I could only be independent. But 
I have no resources—at least none that can 
avail me—and | can but sybmit patiently to my 
wearisome and depressing position. I some- 
times amuse myself with imagining how much 
you and I would enjoy the possession of wealth, 
and how many things we would do to make 
others happy. All your ambitious visions and 
schemes of benevolence might then be fulfilled, 
and IJ, in comforting the poor, would feel my 
life less lonely. Ah! my friend, it is almost 
with tears I descend from such bright pictures 
to the dim realities of my solitary and helpless 
position, and, more than all, to the absence of 
that true affection on which I was accustomed 
to rely. You knew my mother, and only you, 
who for years have been to me as a kind and 
comforting brother, can appreciate all my ex- 
istence has lost in losing her.” 

Ellen had written thus far, when the door of 
the apartment was opened and a gentleman an- 
nounced. Her cheek brightened at his name, 
and, with the exclamation “I was this instant 
writing to you!” she rose eagerly from her seat 

[Continued on second page.] 








People’s Line--1845. 
Kennebec and Boston Steam Pack- 
et Company, 


Steamer JOHN MARSHALL, 
ANDREW BROWN, Master. 


OTWITHSTANDING the eztr@- 
ordinary efforts to prevent it, this 
; Company are happy to inform the pubic. 
that they have at last succeeded in purchasing the fast sail- 
ing, coppered and copper fastened Steamer John Marshall, 
a fest rate boat built at Baltimore, of the best materials, 
and ‘‘as strong as wood, iron and copper could make her.” 
She is entirely new, having run but a few trips before she 
was brought upon this route. Not having her machinery 
placed on her guards on deck, she is remarkably stiff and 
upright in all her movements, and in point of speed not 
exceeded by any boat in the United States. She was de- 
—— for a sea route, and the trial of her proves her pe- 
culiarly fitted for such a route—buoyant—safe. Of Capt. 
Andrew Brown, her Serena Se experienced Com- 
mander, and Capt. Charles H. Beck, her Pilot, nothing 
need be said in way of commendation, as both of them 
have been favorite Packet Masters between Kennebec and 
Boston for many years, and know the coast and river with 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

The John Marshall will leave Hallowell every Monday 
and Thursday at half past 2, Gardiner at 3 and Bath at 
6 o’clock P. M. 

Returning, will leave Long Wharf, Boston, for Bath, 
Richmond, Gardiner and Hallowell, on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, at 7 o’clock P. M. Stages will be in readiness on 
her arrival to take passengers to Augusta, and into all the 
surrounding towns and to Bangor, and twice a week to 
Quebec. 

The Company will not hold themselves responsible for 
we de in packages or otherwise, sent by any officer of the 

t 


Ax the New Line was got up for the benefit of the people 


it is ~ the people will give ita fair share of patronage. 
April 29, 1845 1s 








WVEW BOAT. 


Kennebec and Boston Steam 
Navigation,---1845. 


The new, safe, and commodi 
ous Steamer 


KENNEBEC, 
Capt. NATHANIEL KIMBALL, 


LL, until further notice, run between Hallowell and 
Boston. Leaving Hallowell, every MONDAY 
and THURSDAY afternoon, at half past 2, Gardiner at 
8, and Bath at 6 o’clock P. M. 

Returning, leaves north side of T. Wharf, Boston, 
TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 7 o’clock P. M. 

Fare $1,00,—Meals Extra. 
The Kennebec was built e 
Kennebec and Boston, of t 
manship. 

The proprietors of the Kennebec think they hazard noth- 
ing in-saying she is the best Boat ever on the Eastern wa- 
ters, either for safety or accommodations. 

Good stages will be in readiness on the arrival of the 
Boat, to conve Pa my to almost any town desired. 
Gaon: erent Ageuts, Hallowell. 
7 > . 
J ; D. GARDINER, ; Agents, Gardiner. 
Hallowell, June 23, 1845. 16 


Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, or to ex- 
fer a small house eet in oe 
village, a farm, consisting of about filty acres 
and, twe thirds of which is under tillage. Said farm is 
situate two miles from Kennebec Bridge, on the road lead- 
ng from Augusta to Thomaston, Possession given imme- 
diately, and credit for a if desired. 
A. KINCAID, at Kennebee Bridge. 
Augusta, October 15, 1845. ‘ tf42 
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though I am denied even the consolation of 
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HE senate, wishin 
residence, offers for 
- which he lives; it is sinaated inns *"™ 
—— County of Lincoln, upon the Tide 
era of ~~ ~ t River, only five miles 
» 7 contains abou 
of land, one half of which is covered with a Seiad and 
p ' r, Consist; 
Bento ond an Red and White Oak, Boh and “ed 
We a, alls WAICD is accessible at any season of the 
immediate vicinity of a awd 


; market. j- 
= ya nee into Mowlng. Ti Fhe resi 


§ t change hig 





The whole or a part of the above premises wil] 

at a bargain and a perfect title given. Terms of op aeld 
willalso be made easy to chasers. The subse; ibe 
will be happy to answer inquiries in relation to the fore ond 
ing, and would also take the liberty to refer fo the folllen.. 


ing gentlemen. A. G. : 
Carlton Dole, Esq., hems gs 
Lot Myrick, M. D., Augusta. 
Ezekiel Holmes, Exq., 
ElishaJ. Ford, M.D. Gardiner. 


Col. John Glidden, Newcastle. 
Mrnasseh H. Smith, Esq., Warren. 
Col. James Ford, Gray. 
Stephen Coker, Esq., Newburyport. 
Peleg W. Chandler. Esq., Boston. 
John C. Dodge, Esq., Cambrid geport. 
Rev. Benj. F. Barrett, New York. 
Alna, Seplember, 1845. 


Cabinet Work at Reduced Prices! 
DAVID KNOWLTON, 
N OAK STREET, woold inform the public that he 


continues to carry on the Cabinet business, a few 
rods west of Granite Bank, on Oak street, where he keeps 
a small assortment of Furniture. Persons wishing to pur- 
chase, are invited to call and examine before they purchase 
elsewhere. OLD FURNITURE Repaired in the best 
manner and at short notice. 

Augusta, May 6, 1845. 19 
N. B. COFFINS of various sizes kept on hand at 
the above shop. 


100 CASKS WEYMOUTH IRON COMPA- 
NY’S NAILS,a few casks wrought nails; 
a full assortment of Germam, Dezeng’s and American glass 
for sale low, at the Hardware and Stove Store, 1 and 2 
doors North of the Post Office. 
LEWIS P. MEAD & CO. 
Augusta. June, 1845. 25 
UPERIOR LEMON SYRUP and SARSAPARIL- 
LA MEAD for sale by 
July 23. 
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DILLINGHAM & BICKNELL. 


Oil Cloth Carpeting, 


HE subscribers, having received the agency of one of 
the largest Oil Cloth Manufactories in the State, are 
prepared to sell at the lowest factory prices. Persons in 
want of Carpetings are invited to call, and they may be as- 
sured of getting a good article, at the lowest prices. 
CALDWELL & CO., 

No. 1, Merchants’ Row. 








August 20. 
At a Court of Probate, held at Augusta, on the first Mon- 
day of Nov., A. D. 1845, within and for the County of 


Kennebec. 
CERTAIN instrument purporting to be the last will 
and testament of Bens. E. Prescott, late of Win- 
throp, in said County, deceased, having been presented by 
Esen C. Syewr, the Executor therein named for Pro- 


bate : 

ORDERED, That the said Executor give notice to all 
persons interested by causing a copy of this order to be 
published in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, in said 
County, three weeks successiv ely, that they may appear at 
a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, ov 
the last Mon@ay of Nov. inst, at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the said in- 
strument should not be proved, approved, and allowed as 
the last will and testament of the said deceased. 

W. EMMONS, Judge. 

Attest: F. Davis, Register. 


Cony Female Acadewy. 
HE WINTER TERM of the Cony Female Acade- 


my will commence on Monday, November 17, at 9 
o’clock, A. M., in the large and commodious building 
formerly occupied as the Bethlehem Church. All who in- 
tend to join the school are requested to be present punc- 
tually on Monday morning. 

In addition to the English branches, instruction will be 
given in the Greek, Latin and Freneh languages. The 
school will be under the care of Mr. Newron Epwarps. 

Connected with the Academy is a Boarding House, with 
accommodations for twenty or thirty pupils, where board 
may be obtained at a cost of about $1,50 per week. One 
half the tuition of those who are from out of town is paid 
by the Trustees. 

Augusta, October, 1845. 


Farms for Sale. 


FARM situated in the town of Gar- 

land, in the County of Penobscot, 
containing about 120 acres, suitably divid- 
ed into mowing, tillage, pasturage and 
woodland, with a good and sufficient or- 
chard; and there is now kept on said Farm seventy sheep, 
eleven head of horned cattle and a horse, and will be ma 
condition to keep more stock next year; is well fenced, af- 
fording suitable and sufficient water, good and sufficient 
buildings, and within 5 and 8 miles of three cloth manu- 
facturing establishments. The subscriber will take in 
payment a part in having sheep kept, a small part at the 
time of giving possession in cash, and the remainder with 
a credit and security. 
Also—A Farm in the town of Dover, in she shire town 
of Piscataquis County, and five miles from the flourishing 
villages of Foxcroft and Dover, and about 3 mile from the 
Bangor stage road leading to said villages and a Post Of- 
fice; this Farm contains about 90 acres of excellent an- 
broken land, well wooded, with first rate tillage land, 
good mowing and pasturing and a thrifiy young orchard, 
footeiey about 100 bushels of apples, well fenced, and a 
arge growth of cedar capable of affording sufficient fencing 
for the whole farm, and a large surplus to spare; cuts a- 
bout 20 tons of hay. Conditions of sale will be about one 
third part cash down and the remainder to a liberal credit 
with mortgage security. 
Those wishing to purchase a farm may be assured that 
they can scarcely fail of being suited in one or the other of 
these farms after an examination for themselves, as the 
will find ail the conveniences and privileges above reiated, 
as the subscriber well knows, to one unacquainted, view- 
ing and scrutinizing over the premises aforesaid, will be 
the best recommendations. 
For further information enquire of the subscriber living 
on the farm in Garland. A. L, BARTON. 
September 15, 1845. 8m39 


American Hardware. 

HE subscriber offers for sale, upon the most liberal 

terms, a general assortment of AMERICAN 
HARDWARE; Blind Fastenings, Butts, Screws, Mortice 
Locks and Latches, Japanned do., Door Buttons, brass 
and japanned ; cies aod Au Bitts, Sash Springs, 
Cloak Pins; C ENTERS’ BENCH TOOLS ; 
wrought and cut Tacks, Brads, Shoe Nails; Winn’s Pin- 
cers; 3sizes DOUGLASS’ IRON PUMPS, cheap; brass 
Fire Setts, do. Shovel and Tongs; C. S. & Lron Shovels ; 
Trace Chains; Sad Irons, Tailors’ do.; Composition and 
Brass Faweetts, &c. &e. 


All sizes WINDOW GLASS; 


100 Casks Cut Nails; 10 do. Wrought Nails; 2,000 tbs. 
German Zinc; 3,000 Sheat Lead, at wholesale and retaid 


at No. 4, Phoenix Buildings. 
H. W. FAIRBANKS. 
September 10, 1845. 37 


Ladies? Neck Ties, 


BEAUTIFUL article of rior quality, for sale 
low, by LANCEY & SHATTUCK. 


Ipswich Shirts and Drawers, 
JST received and for sale by CALDWELL & CO. 
Oct. 8, 1845. 42 


ce subscriber having recently bought out bis Part- 

ner, (B. F. Caldwell) respectfully informs the pub- 

lic that he continues to Manufacture to order, and also to 

soa eat epee ae, ceacs 
t ; at fai i at , 

pepe 5 E. K. ROBINSON, 
Augusta, Sept. 12, 1845. 38 
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